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The Contents of this volume have, with few exceptions, already 
appeared in print, and the author has no desire to make his 
pages tedious by apologising for their re-appearance in book-form. 
The opening poem of the volume was originally printed some 
nine years ago, and the others were all written at intervals since 
that time. 

Having formed the resolution to publish his volume by 
subscription, the author appealed to a number of Members of 
Parliament, also to many gentlemen well-known in Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland, for their support in his undertaking ; in 
many cases he was most agreeably surprised at the promptitude 
and heartiness of the response accorded to his appeal, and it 
gives him much pleasure to acknowledge here that, but for the 
support thus received, it would have been impossible for him to 
secure the services of a printer. He has also to acknowledge 
himself very deeply indebted to many personal friends and 
acquaintances, who not only subscribed for copies of the volume, 
but also assisted him very materially by recommending others to 
subscribe. In conclusion, the author begs leave to tender his 
most sincere thanks to all who, by their s)nnpathy, encouragement 
and assistance, have enabled him to bring his volume through 
the Press, and he trusts that none of them may see cause to regret 
the assistance given him. 

16 Preston Stsbbt, 

GOTANHHiL, QULSOOW. 



POEMS AND SONGS 



BURNS. 



TwAS late ae nicht — I had been drinkin' 
Till baith my e'en were blear't an' blinkin'- 
I laid me doon withoot ance thinkin' 

Ocht o' the morn : 
I felt my body doonward sinkin', 

My saul up-borne. 

Strauchtway I saw wi' spiritual e'e, 
A gowden yett whilk stude ajee, 
I keekit ben, but nocht could see 

At the first blink ; 
I claw'd my yeukin' pow awee 

An' stude to think : 

My loof upon my mou' I clappit, 
Fu' lood I skirPd an' sair I rappit, 
Till a' my knickle-banes were chappit, 

Syne lood an' clear 
I heard ane cry, wha forward stappit, 

" What seek ye here ? " 
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** An't please ye, gracious Sir," quo' I, 
" I kenna hoo I've speel'd sae high, 
Till aiblins I ha'e reach'd the sky. 

Or geyan near't "-^ 
He scann'd me owre, syne wi' a sigh. 

My name he speir't 

I tauld him wha I was, an' what 
When safe at hame, I workit at ; 
Quo' he, " Puir callant, weel I wat, 

Ye're nane owre wise ; 
Ye ha'e been drinkin' — I see that — 

Tak' my advice : 

** When hame ye gang, gi'e owre the drink : 
Faur wiser-like 'twad be, I think, 
To let your siller cheery clink. 

When sair ye've won 't. 
Safe in your pooch, than gar't play jink. 

As gin ye'd fun' 't. 

" There's ane up here " — he sigh'd fu' sair, 
While thus he spak' — "wha had nae care 
O' warl's gear, but he was rare 

At rhymin' turns — ^" 
Quo' I, " It's no the Bard o' Ayr- 
No Robbie Burns ? " 

" Tis e'en himsel' — Aul' Scotlan's pride — 
The Bard wha aft did rhymin' stride 
Owre muirs, or mused by burnie's side, 

He'rt fu' o' glee ; 
Nane like him, search the warl' wide, 

Again ye'll see. 
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•** His was a truly noble he'rt 

Tho' whiles he played the fiile man's pairt, 

When he wi' drink gat owre weel sair't, 

As aft, nae doot, 
His strength o' body thus was wair't 

Till life gaed oot. 

•** Nae doot he err'd ; aweel, what than? 
In spite o' a', he was a man 
Whase like sail ne'er again be fan' 

In Scotlan' broad : 
Sic like, since human life began, 

The yirth ne'er trod. 

*' Hoo sweetly aft his luve he sang, 
While Coila's maids he woo'd amang ; 
Hoo keen he felt ilk human pang, 

I needna tell — 
Hoo deep the grief his he'rt that wrang 

As Mailie fell. 

" To ane wha hails frae Scotlan' fair, 
'Twere needless, surely, time to wair 
In tellin' owre what ilk ane there 

Maun ken fu' weel ; 
But hark ye, callant — wad ye care 

Toseethechiel?" 



My breath at first awa' was ta'en 
At sic a prospect, held to ane 
Like me, wha had come there alane, 

Withoot invite ; 
When I'd got back my breath again, 

I thank't the Sprite. 



\^ 
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'< I kenna, sir, wha 'tis I see, 
That speaks sae kin'ly an' sae free, 
But yet," quo' I, " richt blythe I'll be 

Your word to take, 
To me a welcome kin' he'll gi'e 

For Scotlan's sake." 

He took my han' an' on did lead, 

Wi' halo bricht aroun' his heid : 

At length quo' he, an' eased his speed, 

** Juist bide ye here — 
I'll come ere lang " — a smile he gi'ed — 

" Ne'er fash wi' fear." 

As aff he gaed, I stude in dreid : 
The sauls I saw o' coontless deid, 
Yet fient a ane o' me took heed 

In a' the thrang ; 
Back cam' my guide — 3. sign he gi'ed 

To stap alang. 

Straucht on I gaed, but sune the sheen 
O' Glory dazed my senses clean ; 
I raised my han' to rub my e'en 

An' clear my sicht — 
I felt as gin I'd ne'er ha'e seen 

For vera licht. 

While thus I stude I heard a soun', 
A man's voice lilt a weel-kenn'd tune — 
The pathos fine o' " Bonnie Doon" — 

I shook for awe. 
An' raised my e'en — my he'rt gaed stoun'- 

Himsel' I saw. 
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He stude beside me there — ^the Bard 
Whase fate in Scotlan' was sae hard — 
Wha pray'd the Heavenly Po'oers to guard 

His native soil — 
Wha yet received sic scant reward 

For sairest toil. 

-** Robin/* quo' I, " My wut's a-creel, 

Is this yersel', an' are ye weel ? 

I thocht ye'd been doon whaur the de'il, 

Reekin' wi' sweit, 
Progs up puir sauls wi' red-het steel, 

While sair they greit 

'^Insteid o' whilk, I see ye here, 

The Throne o' Grace an' Glory near — 

Fegs, frae this 'oor I'se ha'e nae fear 

Noo for mysel'. 
To a' wha chance for you to speir, 

Thir news I'U telL" 

My han' he grupp't, an' smiled fu' kin'. 
An' bade me ne'er to fash my min' 
Tho' I suld whiles the guidance tine 

O' Heaven abune ; 
Quo' he, "The Licht sail surely shine 

Again fu sune." 

Awhile we crack'd o' aulden times, 

C Scotlan's wrangs an' Scotlan's rhymes ; 

Belyve, like holiest Sabbath chimes, 

Low, sweet, an' clear, 
The master-strains o' mony climes 

Fell on oor ear. 
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Ae tune 'bune a\ to Scots aye dear, 
I heard, an' marked the gushin' tear 
Rise an' hap doon like crystal clear, 

His manly cheek; 
It touch'd his vera saul sae near, 

He couldna speak. 

What needs I tell o' a' that pass'd, 
Ilk word an' look frae first to last ? 
A veil owre some oor Bardie cast 

I dauma rend ; 
Quo' he, '* Mak' sure ye haud it fast — 

Let nane e'er ken'd." 

Hoo lang we stude I canna tell, 
Sae deep was I aneth the spell 
That bun' me to the Bard himsel' ; 

The last I min' 
Was hoo, while heich his breist did swell, 

He, smilin' kin': 

«' Ye'U in Aul' Scotlan' be ere lang ; 
Min' this : ye needna fear it wrang 
To drink a gless an' lilt a sang, 

Or kiss a lass ; 
Haud aye the Richt while on ye gang — 

Thro' life ye pass. 

" Come Jan'war' twenty-fift', at e'en. 
When kin'ly Scots a' airts convene, 
To toom o' whisky stoups a wheen 

Unto my name, 
Ye'U tell, my he'rt to Scotlan's been 

For aye the same. 
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"Aft ha'e I langed deep in my min' 

To sen' Aul' Scotia greeiin' kin', 

Juist for the sake o' 'Auld Lang Syne' — 

To her yell beir 
My he'rt's wish — ne'er may Scotlan' tine 

Her Freedom dear." 

He sigh'd fareweel, an' left my side, 
An' syne appeared ance mair my guide ; 
Wi' him alang I swift did glide 

Unto the yett — 
/ wauherCd by a laigh dyke-side^ 

Baith dry arC wet . 



EAS-A-CRANNAIG'S BONNIE FA'. 



Whaur thy waters, Eas-a-Crannaig, fa'in' frae yon dizzy hicht, 
Sheet o' silver, gowden-straikit, in the noon-day sun sae bricht, 
Wimplin* row, a bonnie burnie, blythe to mingle wi' the sea, 
There my winsome Hielan' lassie cuist luve's glamour first owre me, 

'Twas ae day in early simmer I forsook the busy toon, 
Seekin' oot thy bonnie burnie, on a bank I laid me doon 
'Neth the brainches o' a hazel, hidden frae the sunshine bricht, 
Ettlin' there to feast my fancy till the gloamin' brocht the nicht. 

Hauf asleep I lay, hauf waukin', heedless o' the 'oors that fled, 
By the witchin' wiles o' fancy to some faur-afF kintra led, 
Intil future times — faur distant — dreamin' as I gaed alang ; 
Frae my dreamin' I was wauken't by the ower-come o' a sang. 
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Tho' the Gaelic words I kentna — 'tis a fremit tongue to me — 
Yet the waeness o' the music brocht the tear intil my e'e ; 
'Twas a wail o' deepest sorrow, wrung frae stricken human he'rt, 
Gar*t me feel amaist as gin I in the grief o't had a pairt 

When the sweet voice o* the maiden dwaum'd awa' upon the wun', 

Loupin' to my feet fu' lichtly, oot I stept aneth the sun : 

There she stude a heaven o' beauty, like nae heathen goddess 

bricht. 
But a bonnie Hielan' lassie, sweeter faur to Scottish sicht 

Wi' a blush she stertit backward, hauf in shame an' hauf in fricht. 
When frae 'neth my screen o' hazel forth I stept intil the licht : 
Forrit syne she cam' to meet me, an' my he'rt beat fast the while— 
*' Sir, I hope I didna fash ye," quo' the lassie, wi' a smile. 

Hoo I stammer't wi' my answer, lookin' straucht intil her e'en ! 
Hoo the lassie glow'rt to hear me vow I ne'er afore had seen 
Sic a form o' witchin' beauty, perfect a' frae tap to tae — 
Wi' her raven locks sae silken, an' her e'e sae like the slae. 

Need I tell ye hoo the lassie baide an' crack't wi' me for lang ; 
Tauld me o' hersel' — to please me, sang ance mair her Gaelic 

sang, 
Hoo she creepit closer to me, as the gloamin' roun' us sta', 
Whaur we lay to list thy music, £as-a-Crannaig's bonnie fa'. 

Eas-a-Crannaig, £as-a Crannaig, dear aye to this he'rt o' mine 
Sail thy fa' be, whaur in simmer first I met my luve sae kin'. 
Dear the screen o' hazel brainches, but maist dear is she hersel'y 
Wi' her Gaelic sang sae waefu', Eas-a-Crannaig's Bonnie Bell 
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SATURDAY NIGHT IN THE CITY 



Aneth the glimmerin' licht I stan* 

To view the folks gaun past : 
A' airts they come, a' airts they gang — 

Frae north, sooth, east, an' wast ; 
I see the auldest o' the auld, 

The youngest o' the young — 
I hear the couthie crack o' eild 

The infant's lispin' tongue. 

I see the husband an' the wife 

Wi' twa-three bairnies dear, 
An* ferlie as they saunter bye 

What eerran's brocht them here ? 
Nae pleesure surely can they tak' 

In scenes sic-like as this, 
Compared wi' whilk the ingle cheek 

Suld be a Heaven o' bliss." 

I see the sair-wrocht sons o' toil, 

The auld as weel's the young ; 
A' week, frae morn till e'en they've wrocht, 

Their hammers lood ha'e rung ; 
This nicht their graith they cast aside, 

An' daun'er doon the toon 
To meet an' crack o' wark an' wage — 

Hoo maisters haud them doon. 

I see the youthfu' lad an' lass 

Gae bye amang the lave : 
This surely is nae place for him 

That's wily Cupid's slave : 



I 
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The tender look o' kin'ly luve — 
The whisper saft — the kiss — 

Nae lad wha brings his lassie here 
Kens ocht o' true luve's bliss. 

I see the coonter-louper chiels, 

The hafflin' warehoose clerks — 
Cigars an' canes, an' rings an' pree.is, 

Kid gloves an' paper sarks — 
Wha crack their sma', wish-washy jokes. 

The while they skip alang, 
As gin some heicher Po'oer made them 

Than made the sair-wrocht thrang. 

I hear the wretched stervin' crew 

Their hardships dire disclose : 
Oh, Death, gin thou wad tak' them hence,. 

An' en' their warldly woes, 
'Twad surely be a blissfu' change — 

Waur-aff they couldna be — 
Were mine sic lot — to sterve or beg — 

I'd weary sair for thee. 

I see the harden'd slaves o' crime — 

The daurin', thievish loon, 
Wi' consort vile in female form. 

The pests o' ilka toon — 
Wi' artfu' glowerin' glance a' roun' 

They steer their coorse alang, 
Aye watchin' for occasion fit 

To fleece the thochtless thrang. 
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I see the wanton licht-o'-luves, 

*' The women o' the toon," 
Deck't oot the brawest o' the braw, 

Their leerin' looks cast roun* 
To catch the e'e o' rustic youth, 

Or toon-bred gallant gay, 
Or, waur than a' the lave to tell, 

The lustfu' dotard grey. 

# 

As time wears bye they come an' gang 

Wha cam' an' gaed before : 
But, oh, the merry lauch is gaen — 

'Tis noo the drucken roar : 
The husband fou — the flytin' wife — 

The fearfu' baimie's scream — 
Oh, God, is Life a very fact. 

Or is it but a dream ? 



A fact — a ** chiel that winna ding " — 

Nae dream is this ava : 
I see the vera faces noo 

Whilk but short syne 1 saw ; 
But, oh, hoo changed frae what they were 

When first they passed me bye — 
They're nae mair like their real stl's 

Than earth is like the sky. 

Midnicht '11 be upon us sune : 

When ae short 'oor is gane, 
The holy Sabbath morn comes in, 

But foul wi' mony a stain 
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Will be the sauls o' some I ken, 

As to the kirk they gang, 
Wha seem to think this act alane 

Sets richt a' else that's wrang. 

Frae 'neth the glimmerin' licht I step 

An* turn my feet aside, 
An' daun'erin' owre Jamaica Brig 

I gaze adoon the Clyde : 
Its waters murmur as they flow, 

The mune shines siller-bricht, 
I gaze until I seem to see 

Faur 'yont puir human sicht : 

I see the murmurin' waters flow 

Doon bye yon castle grim, 
Whaur Leven mingles wi' the Clyde, 

But noo my sicht grows dim — 
Dim wi' the tears o' memories fond, 

Else I suld surely see 
Thy weel-kent shore an' wimplin' bum, 

Fair Ardoch, dear to me. 

Saint Mungo, tho' thou'rt noo my hame, 

An' tho' I lo'e thee weel. 
Yet faur'er doon the banks o' Clyde 

The braes o' Life I'd speel : 
Doon bye yon castle auld an' grim, 

On Ardoch's dear-lo'ed braes, 
Gin fortune wad but smile on me, 

I fain wad spen' my days. 
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PADDY AND SANDY 

ON THE 

POET-LAUREATE'S NATIONAL SONG 



" Come, Sandy, let's have your opinion — 

What think you av Tennyson's song ? 
By my sowl, but it makes my blood tingle 

To read how he jabbers along. 
'Tis nothin' but England and Impire — 

Her sons wid their Colonies great — 
But niver a word av Ould Ireland, 

Or Scotland — we're clane out av date !" 

" Hoots, Paddy, ne'er fash your auld noddle — 

Juist let a' sic havers abee : 
What mair could ye hope frae the Laureate 

But a rant that would flatter ' J— B— ' ? 
Like the cock on the tap o' his midden, 

John Bull maun be playin' * Jack Brag ;' 
An' as lang as there's nane o's the waur o't. 

E'en let the fule tongue o' him wag." 

" Wag, is it ? By jabers, it's aisy 

To say let the spalpeen alone : 
But when he comes spoutin* sich blarney, 

'Twould stir up the heart av a stone : 
Wid sprowsin' and brag^n' and boastin' 

Av all the great deeds they have done, 
John Bull gets the whole av the puddin' — 

We're starved like a misbegot son ! " 

" Weel, Paddy, I carena a bodle, 
E'en let the loon rant as he may : 
There's nane but himsel' gi'es him credit 
For mair than he's able to dae ; 
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There's 'cute Uncle Sam owre the water, 
Langsyne gi'ed his hurdles a skelp, 

An' it's no muckle mair than a towmond 
Since the Boers sent him hame wi' a yelp." 

" Bad cess to him ! sure, he's forgotten 

Isandula and Majuba Hill, 
And many another disaster, 

Where our men got av beatin' their fill ! 
But, och, 'tis mysilf that's forgettin' — 

'Tis Britain^ bedad, when we lose, 
And England whene'er we're the winners — 

Just study the telegraph news ! " 

** Gin ye're seekin' a sang worth the singin', 

A wheen o' years back ye maun gang 
To Tamson an' Burns an' Campbell, 

Or Moore — ^they're the chiels for a sang ! 
Juist hark to the gran* * Rule Britannia * — 

True Britons shall never be slaves — 
Bold * Bruce's Address to his Army ' — 

The * Battle' on ' Baltic's ' red waves ! " 



** Sowl, Sandy, you're right — niver doubt it ! 

I could mintion some songs av Tom Moore's- 
There's nothin* in England to match them — 

They'd put Tennyson clane out av doors ! 
But I'll give you a song av my own, boy, — 

A parody, maybe you'll say, 
Tho' the divil a hair I'll be carin' — 

So listen, my boy, to my lay " : — 
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paddy's song — '* HEARTS ALL SOUND.** 

•** First pledge her name whom best we love, 
The country dearest to our heart, 
Who loves us still where'er we rove 

Tho' we from her be forced to part : 
May Ireland's name forever be 

To every Irish heart most dear : 
Join, fellow-countrymen, with me 

Our country's tarnished fame to clear ! 
Hearts all sound ! soon may happiness abound ! 
To the fond love of country drink, my boys, 
And the dear name of Erin, sorrow-crowned ! 

To all the heroes, who have fought 

For Britain, sprung from Erin's Isle : 
To all her daughters fair — ^may nought 

From Erin's love their hearts beguile ! 
To Ireland — never may her sons. 

Where'er they be, by sea or land. 
While still the sun his circuit runs, 

Forget dame Nature's best command. 
Hearts all sound ! soon may happiness abound I 

To the fond love of country drink, my boys, 
And the dear name of Erin, sorrow-crowned ! 

*'To all our lab'rers, good and true, 

Who toil their children's mouths to fill : 
Still may the sun from yonder blue 

Smile bounteous on the soil they till ! 
They dearly love old Ireland's shore, 

Their parents and their children dear — 
Heaven bless them all for evermore. 

Where'er their changing course they steer ! 
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• 

Hearts all sound ! soon may happiness abound ! 

To the fond love of country drink, my boys, 
And the dear name of Erin, sorrow-crowned ! " 

"Faith, Paddy, ye sing geyan heVty : 

The run o* your sang*s no that ill, 
An' tho* I'm nae don at the singin' 

I'll gi'e ye a swatch o' my skill. 
'TIS a lilt I've aft heard frae my faither — 

I kenna the name o' the tune. 
An' aiblins it's no worth the singin' — 

Ye maun judge for yersel' when I'm dune." 

sandy's sang: 
" Ye may boast as you like o' your lan's owre the sea, 
Your Indies an' colonies a', man, 
Nae pleesure ha'e they for a true Scottish he'rt, 
Be he cradled in cot-house or Ha', man. 

" To the Ian' o' his birth may ilk Scot aye be true 
While Nature Life's blessin' bestows, man, 
Tho' faur he may wander by flude or by field 
Frae the hame whaur his forebeirs repose, man. 

" For the wealth o' the Indies I wadna forsake 
The banks o' the saft-rowin' Clyde, man, 
Whaur aft wi' my Jeanie I tentit the kye, 
An' bathed in the fiude o' its tide, man. 

** Auld Scotlan' sail ever be dear to my he'rt — 
I've ne'er trod on ocht but her soil, man ; 
Tho' rugged her face wi' oor hills an' oor glens, 
To me she wears nocht but a smile, man. 

" Tho' sair be my fecht in the warfare o' life. 
An' puirtith aft ca* at my cot, man, 
Gi'e me routh aye o' health an' o' wark to be dune, 
I'se ne'er thraw my gab at my lot, man." 
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NEEBOUR GOWS NOTIONS. 



The stooks were stackit in the yaird. 
The trees an' busses geylies bared, 
The chitterin' birdies scrimply fared 

For picks o' feedin' ; 
The year was growin' siller-haur'd 

An* scant o' cleedin' : 

For hairst we'd ha'en a langsome wait, 
The craps were licht as weel as late, 
As gin yon gruesome carlin. Fate, 

Or Chance, vile limmer, 
To ding us a' clean oot o' date, 

Had stown oor simmer. 

Twas rain an' win', an' win* an' rain, 
The haill year thro', tho' noo an' then 
An anteran blink o' sun we'd ha'en, 

As gin to say 
He'd juist come roun' oor airt again 

To mock oor wae ; 

Ae nicht the win' was geylies snell, 
Wi' frosty nip, I happ't mysel'. 
An' took nae mair than just a smell 

O' whisky guid, 
(It cheers the he'rt as a' can tell. 

An' warms the bluid); 

I clapp't my bannet on my pow, 
An' dauner't owre to Windy Knowe 
To ha'e a crack wi' neebour Gow, 

The wale o' frien's : 
I saw the cheery ingle lowe 

Blink thro' the peens ; 
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*Twas Sunday nicht, Gow sat alane — 
The family a' to bed were gaen, 
Except himsel*, an' he was fain 

To see me there, 
As to the ingle I gaed ben 

An' took a chair. 

Gow fiird his pipe to tak' a draw, 
An' syne brocht oot, to cheer us twa, 
The toddy-bowl — time slade awa' 

In canty chat : 
What news each ken't, he tauld it a', 

While there we sat 

Quo' I : ** D'ye see they've come again, 
Thae preachin' chiels frae owre the main ? 
This while, it seems, we a' ha'e lain 

Bemired in sin — 
We're fyle't a' owre wi' mony a stain, 

Ootside an' in. 

"For me, I'll own it dings me clean, 
When siccan things are heard an' seen. 
To ken what ministers can mean 

Wha thole sic * blacks'; 
An' welcome as their dearest frien' 

Yon pair o' quacks. 

" There maun be something wrang, I fear, 
Wi' ministerial teachin' here. 
When Yankee gangrels catch the ear 

O' young an' aul'. 
An' set them a' in sic a steer 

Anent their saul; 
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** While 'mang oor hame-bred preacher-loons, 
Wi' snaw-white ban's an' lang black goons, 
The iient a ane in Scotlan's boun's 

Can reach the he'rt, 
To pierce oor sauls wi' Gospel stoun's 

They ha'e nae art" 

" Hoots, man," quo' he, " ye little ken 
The luve man beirs his brither men, 
Hoo freely for their sauls he*ll spen' 

His dearest win', 
To baud them oot o' Nickie's den 

That's steep't in sin. 

".Forbye, auld frien', what needs ye care ? 
'Tis guid for a', baith rich an' puir, 
To ha'e a change o' spiritual fare 

At anteran times ; 
Tis guid, when chiels come here an' there, 

Frae faur-afT climes, 

"To tak' oor spiritual pairts in' han'. 
An' speir what airt oor sauls are gaun — 
Oor preachers dinna understan' 

What a' we need — 
Nae chart ha'e they o' yonder Lan' 

In a' their creed. 

"'Tis this that mak's them a' sae pack : 
Each ken's the ither's juist a quack — 
A paction wi' Auld Nick they'd mak', 

Gin he cam' here. 
To fule puir bodies owre the back 

An' grab their gear. 



I 
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" For me» the deil a haet I care 

For preachin's, hymns an' scraps o' pray'r- 

The fient a bawbee I'd e'er wair, 

Tho' rich as Croesus, 
On rantin' pulpit-dirlin' lau: 

'Boot bliss an' bieezes. 

"Gi'e me the Book — I've e'en to read, 
An' wut to ken what fits my need — 
I dinna want auld Calvin's creed 

To breed confusion, 
Nor ony glib-gabb'd preacher's screed- 
Rank spiritual pousion. 

"Show me the man, whaure'er he be, 
Wha caresna for your creeds a flee, 
But looks at Life, frae dogmas free. 

Its richt an' wrang — 
That man alane's the man for me. 

To him I'se gang." 

"Auld frien'," quo' I, "it gars me grieve 
To hear ye doot an' misbelieve 
Oor ministers — they ne'er deceive — 

'Tis truth they tell— 
Ye maun be lauchin' in your sleeve 

At me mysel'.' 



i» »> 



Quo' he : " I'll grant there's twa or three 

In ilka hunner, wha may be 

Frae graspin' greed an' sic-like free. 

But threis the maist ; 
As for the lave, the penny-fee, 

An' hoo to raise't, 
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** Is a' their thocht. Gang sooth or north, 

Frae westlan' Clyde or eastlan' Forth, 

^Twixt Solway an* the Pentlan' Firth, 

As I'm a sinner, 

Ye winna wsHe/our men o' worth 

In ilka hunner. 

*'Braw teachers, 'deed ! their constant pra/r 

Is * siller — siller, gi'e us mair:' 

Gin they get that, de'il haet they'll care 

For me an* you — 
^Grab a" 's their motto everywhere, 

Auld kirks or new. 

** I've won'ert owre an' owre again 
Why folks, wha toil wi' micht an' main, 
Whiles sairly press'd, eneuch to gain 

To meet ilk want, 
Suld wair what little they micht hain 

On priestly cant ; 

A notion queer they seem to ha'e. 
That gin they gang ilk Sabbath day 
To hear some lang-faced rascal pray, 

Wi' saintly sneevel, 
ThejrV somehoo sprauchle up yon brae 

An' cheat the deevil 

■**But, hark ye, frien' — ^'twixt me an' you — 
'Tis lees they tell — ^fient haet o't 's true ; 
The de'il maun get his richtfu' due, 

An' by my sang. 
When he forks in yon black-coat crew. 

They'll baud him thrang." 
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** Wheesht, wheesht," quo' I, " by a' that's guid, 
Gi*e owre or else ye'll freeze my bluid ; 
Thae's things I ne'er ha'e understude ; 

Gin a' be true, 
That ye 'boot Auld Nick's richts ha'e said, 

Hell will be fou." 

"That's it, "quo' he, ** we're a' gaun there — 
We're sinners a' — what gars ye stare ? 
'TIS truth, I tell ye straucht an' fair, 

Wha does what's wrang 
Maun pey for't — ay, even ten times mair — 

'Neth Nickie's whang." 

My hair stude up on en' for fricht, 

As gin Auld Nick had grupp't me ticht ; 

Gow leuch like mad to see the sicht 

As aff I flew — 
To think o't yet ('twas neat midnicht) 

Richt sair I grue. 



ON HEARING A STROLLING PIPER. 



I Listened while the strolling piper played 

Those grand old strains our fathers loved so well: 
"And is it come to this?" in thought I said, 

<*AlasI that Scottish tongue the tale should tell — 
That in the bustling city's busy throng 

Those strains, erstwhile the pride of many a glen, 
Should fall unmeaning, like an unknown tongue, 

Upon the ears of Scottish youths and men. 
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"What had old Scotia been in days of yore 

Without those strains, when deadly feuds were rife? 
Grander by far than brazen trumpet's roar, 

More soul-inspiring in the hour of strife. 
The bag-pipe bold, when, played by skilful hands. 

Those stirring melodies it wildly yields, 
Than all the minstrelsy of other lands — 

Oft hath it led the van on well-fought fields. 



** For Scotia, in the warlike days of old, 

Ere yet her crown was joined with Albion's crown. 
The bag-pipe's strains inspired our fathers bold. 

And nerved their arms to hew the Southrons down 
Upon those bloody fields so stoutly fought, 

Where Scotia's sons, for Freedom's darling Right, 
Poured forth their blood, and for their country bought 

The glorious blessing 'gainst old Albion's might. 

** And in these later days, when side by side 

The Gael and Sassenach fight for Britain's fame. 
The warlike bag-pipe stirs the warrior's pride. 

And makes him mindful of old Scotia's name — 
Mindful that she who owns him for her son 

Keeps watch upon him with a mother's eye. 
Proud of her heroes who have fought and won — 

Welcomes the living, weeps for those who die. 

" Alas ! 'tis not the bag-pipe's strains alone 
That fall unmeaning on our modern ears : 

Our very mother-tongue will soon be gone, 
Swept from us by the circling of the years ; 
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Those Scottish customs which our fathers loved, 
Dear as dear life to Scotia's mother-heart, 

Traitors to these too long we now have proved — 
No longer of our life they form a part. 

^ And when I think of these and their disuse. 

Back to that glorious field my memory turns, 
Won by the Warrior-Monarch, Robert Bruce — 

Sung by the Poet-Peasant, Robert Bums. 
Were not our fathers victors on that day? 

Did not High Heaven to them that blessing yield, 
For which with patriot hearts they knelt to pray 

Ere yet one drop of blood had stained the field? 



*' Oh, bloody Bannockbum, thro' ages long 

On History's page thy name shall glorious shin 
Our Warrior's prowess and our poet's song 

Together in our hearts we shall enshrine : 
These be our dearest days — that day in June, 

When for our nation's life the die was cast — 
And that which welcomed home to Bonnie Doon 

Our patriot Bard, with biting * Jan'war' blast' 



" Dear to our hearts these days shall ever be, 

But dearer still shall be the Warrior's name, 
Whose prowess on the field made Scotia free 

And saved her crown from Albion's tyrant claim. 
What sounds are these that fall upon my ear. 

And thrill the blood within my every vein? 
Tis the bold bag-pipe's stirring notes I hear, 

And "Scots Wha Ha'e" peals forth — a glorious strain ! 
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*^ Ye Powers who rule this world so broad and fair, 

Still smile upon our dear-loved native land, 
And let her sons still of Your Goodness share, 

That they for Freedom's Right may ever stand ; 
And should the flames of war again break loose, 

Or dire misfortune cloud old Scotia's brow, 
Oh, make us mindful of our patriot Bruce — 

Of Bums, our patriot-poet from the plough !" 



*'MY CHILD, I LOVE THEK" 



" My child, I love thee," sang my soul. 

As o'er my infant's cot I bent : 
None but a parent's heart can know 

What by these simple words is meant; 
They tell us of a deeper fount 

Of love, than Cupid e'er revealed 
To fondest vot'ries at his shrine— 

A fount from all save God concealed. 

" My child, I love thee," sings my soul, 

Whene'er I view that humble cot, 
With mental or with bodily eye — 

Asleep, awake, my only thought 
Is of the child I love so dear — 

With all my heart, with all my soul : 
Oh, how wilt thou my love repay. 

As o'er us twain Time's changes roll ? 

^* Wilt thou repay my love with love, 
Or wilt thou turn from me in scorn. 

As if my face thou knewest not — 
And leave me all alone — forlorn, 
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Bereft of every joy in life, 

With none to cheer my stay on earth ? — 
Twere better I should die than live 

To mourn the hour that gave thee birth." 



" My child, I love thee," — in my ear 

Methinks I hear a whisper soft — 
A voice whose accents pierce my soul — 

Unheeded still, tho' heard full oft : 
" Thou art my child — thy Parent I — 

'Twas I who gave thy being breath — 
The Soul of all this Universe 

Am I — ^the Lord of Life and Death, 



*• Hast thou with love my love repaid. 

Or hast thou turned thy heart away 
From what I showed thee for thy good ? 

Hast thou allowed thy feet to stray 
From virtue's paths so steep and strait, 

Adown the paths of vice so broad, 
And durst thou from thy child demand 

What thou deniest to thy God ? '' 

The whispering voice no more I heard : 

I slowly turned my eyes within, 
And fix'd my gaze upon my soul. 

Where light she to/d with secret sin ; 
I cried aloud — "Oh, thou my soul, 

If thou wouldst have my child obey 
The precepts thou so oft hast taught. 

Thou first must quit the evil way : 
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" If thou wouldst have my child repay 

With love, the love to her I bear, 
Turn thou thy gaze unto thy God, 

With love repay his love and care : 
Thou canst not else demand that I 

Should meet with aught but hate and scorn. 
If thou neglect thy Parent — God, 

Without whose will no soul is bom.'* 



TO A BRITHER RHYMER. 



AuLD frien', we twa's been lang acquent. 
An* mony a guid hauf-'oor we've spent 

In canty crack thegither, 
Whiles liltin' owre some hamely sang, 
Each settin' richt what he thocht wrang 

To aid his rhymin* brither ; 
We dinna meet sae aften noo, 

Whilk sairly I regret, 
An' sae I sen' this rhyme to you 

Your thochts o' it to get : 

Ye'U read, man, the screed, man. 
An' syne when ye ha'e dune, 

Tak' pen, man, an' sen', man, 
Your min' to me fu' sune. 

As by the cosy ingle blink 
I weary sit an' silent think 

O' them that's ta'en awa', 
I min' o' some nipt in the bud 
Whase blink o' life the waefu' clud 

O' death fu' early sta' : 
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An' ithers aft a thocht will claim, 

Shorn in their manhood's prime, 

While o' a wheen I min' the name 

Ripe lang ere cam' their time : 

An' sae, man, I'm wae, man. 
As aft grim death I see 

Cut doon, man, the soun', man, 
An' let the weak anes be. 

'Tis oors, nae doot, to bide content, 
An' no to mak' a vain lament 

Owre what the ** Po'oers Divine** 
May think maist fit for ane an' a\ 
Whilk o's to lea' an' whilk to ca' — 

'Tis theirs to draw the line : 
Nae thocht maun hanker in the min' 

That this or that is wrang, 
Tho' sair may be oor he'rts to tine 

The youthfu' an' the Strang. 

For me, man, I'd be, man, 
Gin death on me suld ca', 

Frae here, man, I fear, man, 
Fu' laith to gang awa'. 

I've kith an' kin — a dear-lo'ed wife, 
Whase weelfare's a* my care in life 

As the warl' we gae thro' : 
Forbye, I ha'e four bonnie bairns — 
Nane like a faither's he'rt e'er learns 

The " prattlin' things " to lo'e ; 
I couldna thole the thocht o' gaun 

Frae them I lo'e sae wetl — 
To lea' them to the fremit's han' 

Richt wae my he'rt wad feel. 
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Sae, noo, man, for you, man, 

I'm sure ye winna blame 
That I, man, suld fly, man, 

O' death the vera name. 

That some there are, I dinna doot, 
Wha calmly gaze, a' fear withoot, 

On death's approachin' 'oor : 
For me, it's no the fear o' scaith 
Frae ocht within the realm o* death 

Gars me sae dreid his po'oer ; 
'Tis juist a he'rty luve I beir 

To oor ill-deedie warl' 
An' a' within't — gin death were here 

I'd warsle wi' the carle. 

An' lang, man, an' Strang, man, 

I'd touzle wi' the tyke 
Ere he, man, suld see, man, 

Yird-creepers my banes pyke 

Lang may ye leeve, aye hale an' weel, 
Faur be the day when ye sail feel 

The gruesome grup o' death 
Tak' baud upon ye hard an' fast. 
To gar you lay your chanter past 

An' nick awa' your breath ; 
'Tis when he comes to ane we ken 

We feel his po'oer the maist — 
The thocht aye gars my he'rt gi'e sten*, 

I canna thole to face't. 

I'm fain, man, to hain, man. 

Rhyme for anither day, 
Guid-bye, then, till I, man, 

Sail hear what ye've to say. 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 



Swift, swift sped the hours in my bright boyish springtime, 

As blithe with my mates in the village I play'd : 
So happy and cheerful to hail the day's dawning, 

While the sun with his splendour all nature array'd ; 
But my schoolmates are gone — ne*er again shall we gather 

To speed the swift hours with our wild gamesome glee — 
No longer, dear Clyde, by thy loved shore we ramble, 

For time long hath sever'd my comrades and me. 

My springtime is gone, and my summer is waning: 

In the throng of the city my years now are spent: 
But, oh, when the days of my youth I remember. 

With sighs for the past my fond bosom is rent ; 
Yet manhood hath joys — wherefore, then, should I ponder 

Of years that are gone, while the present is mine ? 
Tho' the full summer sun be more strong than in springtime. 

Its strength but betokens the dawn of decline. 

My summer is waning : ripe autumn advances. 

And even as the grain to the sickle must fall. 
Which the harvesting husbandman joyfully gathers, 

Too soon I may hear death's grim harvesting call : 
Too soon, all too soon, for I fain would outlive it. 

That moment of time — the brief, swift-fleeting span. 
Which the Singer of Israel hath given as the limit 

Of sojourn on earth for the spirit of man. 

Perchance for a time from thy search I may hide me. 
While round and about me thy scythe thou dost ply, 

Thou grim reaper, Death — from thy arms so unlovely, 
Wide-spread to embrace me, far, far would I fly. 
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Bleak winter of life, tho' thy step may be weary, 
Tho' thy locks may be hoary and dim be thy sight, 

Oh, sweet is the prospect thy coming doth yield me 
Compared with the prospect of death's dreary night! 

Oh, Death, thou who claimest all things that are mortal, 

This visible body too soon may be thine — 
I know 'tis thy due, and I may not deny thee. 

Thy right — ^but the life-spark within is divine ! 
Thou claimest not thatl Come, then, I defy thee. 

Whom lately I dreaded — ^take, take thy poor part : 
Since thou hast no power o'er the spirit within me, 

I care not how soon thou shalt silence the heart ! 

Oh, Life, thou hast ever to me been all joyful : 

Fair nature still weareth for me a sweet smile — 
Fair woman still charms with her beauty bewitching — 

Fain, fain would I stay to enjoy thee awhile ; 
Yet, come when it may, I shall welcome it gladly. 

The dawn, shedding light on the second life's morn : 
Hope's whispering voice bids me still to be cheerful 

When my soul to the Fountain of Life shall be borne. 



MY FAITHLESS FAIR. 



You ask me for a song to-night — 

Alas ! I cannot sing : 
My eyes are moist with bitter tears — 

Grief reigns my bosom's king ; 
Twelve years ago, this very night — 

Twelve years this very hour. 
Boy Cupid wing'd at me a shaft — 
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I loved the maiden all too well, 

For she was wondrous fair, 
And fondly dream'd my boyish heart 

Like love her heart might bear : 
My soul — my very life was hers — 

No other care had I 
But her — she was my all on earth, 

My all beneath the sky. 

Two happy years sped swift away — 

Two years of sweetest joy ; 
Each evening to her arms I sped — 

True love can never cloy ; 
I told full oft the love I bore — 

My bosom's burning flame — 
She smiled — ('twas Heav'n to see that smile) 

" I'm thine, all but in name." 



Ten years ago, this very night — 

Ten years, this very hour — 
I hied to join my maiden fair 

In yonder blissful bower ; 
She came — ^'twas but to bid me go 

" This night we two must part — 
I loved thee — now I love thee not 

I give thee back thy heart." 

You ask me if I love her still ? 

Would I could answer " No ! " 
The memory of these happy years 

Still lives, where'er I go. 
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Fool, am I? Comrades, say not so — 

You do me grievous wrong : 
No heart that lives can e'er forget 
Youth's passion, pure and strong. 

You grieve for me? I thought you would 

And, now you know my mind, 
Fll gladly join you o'er the bowl, 

And cast my griefs behind : 
Come, drink a glass with me, my lads — 

A favour 'tis, tho' small — 
To Cupid's votMes, youths and maids — 

Kind Venus smile on all ! 



SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
^^ Hold the Fort^for I am coming^ — Sankey's Hvmns. 



AuLD Nick sat dozin' in his chair : 
His whiskin' tail reach'd to the flure : 
His cloven hoofs, o' bauchles bare, 

Upon the brace 
Were plantit firm ; his tautit hair 

Hung owre his face. 

Ben cam' an imp in muckle fear, 
An' wauken't up his maister dear ; 
Nick scowl'd wi' rage, an' lang did sweir 

Afore he quat ; 
At length he growl'd, "What's brocht ye here. 

Ye brunstane brat ? " 
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The tremblin* imp, wi* tearfu' e'en, 
Tauld hoo he'd gaen to meet some frien' 
In Glesca toon, an' there he'd seen 

Twa Yankee loons, 
Wha noo for twa-three months had been 

In Scotlan's boun's. 

** 'Tis said they cam' frae owre the sea, 
To preach the Gospel pure an' free 
To a' in Scotlan', big an' wee, 

An', ere they gang, 
Ae saul unsaved they winna lea' 

Her folks amang. 

" I thocht it was my duty clear 
To let ye ken what I did hear — 
They're kickin' up an unco steer 

In auld Saint Mungo ; 
Within the week they'll reach, I fear, 

Faur-famed Stra'bungo. 

**This nicht I'm tauld they're timed to be 
In some gran' kirk — folks ca't the ' Free ' — 
No faur frae douce Jeems Kaye's coal ree — 

Jeems o' The Bailie — 
I've heard ye read his screeds wi' glee. 

They pleased ye geylie. 

" I thocht ye'd aiblins like to gang 
To hear they dinna dae ye wrang ; 
Ane plays an organ, sings a sang, 

(An' sings it weel) — 
The tither gi'es a glib harangue, 

A gabbin' chiel." 
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Quo* Nick, " Quid faith, ye're near-han- richt-r- 
ril aff to Glesca toon this nicht, 
An' hear him blaw wi' a' his micht — 

'Twill dae nae ill ; 
He winna gi'e my nerves a fricht, ^ 

Wi' a' his skill. 

^ Gae fetch me quick my Sunday sark, 

My suit of blacks — I maun to wark ; 

Save my dark phiz, they'll ne'er remark 

Ocht queer in me — 
I'll pass mysel' for Jeems Kaye's clerk, 

Straucht'frae the ree. 

^» 'Twill be a story guid to tell 
That I cam* a' the gait frae Hell, 
When winter win's were blawin' snell. 

To see yon Yankee, 
Wha speaks sae]ill o' me mysel' — 

To hear sweet Sankey. 

** Ye tell me, when^the preachin's dune, 
They tak' inquirers, ane by ane. 
An* airt them aff the path o' sin. 

Gin they're inclined ? 
Faith, like my neibours,*I'se gang in 

An' ease my mind. 

**I'll frankly teirthe'preacher chiel' 
I'm juist like ithers,'.keen to speel 
Yon brae sae"stey — to flee the de'il, 

Gin I could hit it ; 
Wi* Gospel-shods in ilka heel 

I'se blythely fute it. 
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<< Wha kens but I micht yet win on, 
To fill the shoon o' Roarin' John, 
When he some ither gait has gone, 

The dask to dirl ; 
Gin I'd ance leam'd to tune my drone, 

I'd gar it skirl. 

*' But gin wi' them I dinna 'gree. 
Or gin they look asklent at me, 
Richt quickly I sail let them see 

Baith hoof an' tail — 
I'll whisk it 'boot their lugs fu' free, 

An' gar them skail. 

"There's mony a ane that tak's the chair 
At Bible-meetin', evenin' pra/r, 
Wi' lang-drawn face an' saintly air. 

Whase he'rt's foul hue. 
Gin to the warl' 'twas -laid bare, 

Wad gar folk grue. 

"Gin I forgaither wi' the like, 

Fse mak' short wark wi' ilka tyke — 

As they were wasps, I'll smeek their byke 

Wi' brunstane fizzin' — 
As lang's the aim's het I'll strike. 

Nor heed their bizzin'. 

" Auld Scotia, land o' saints an' sins, 
O' heathery hills an' braes o' whins, 
O' hypocrites wi' spiritual gins, 

I'm wae for thee, 
Ev'n as thy peasant-poet ance 

Was wae for me. 
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*^ What hast thou dime, I fain wad speir, 
That frae yon western hemisphere 
Thir chiels suld come, as noo we hear, 

For thy salvation — 
Wi* organs, hymns, an' preachin's queer. 

To fleece the nation ? 

*^ Is't that thou'rt easier faur to save 
Frae judgment due than a' the lave ? 
If sae, thy sons suld equal pruve 

To meet thy needs ; 
Or art thou deeper 'neth the wave 

O' evil deeds ? 

" Thou'rt like thy neibours four an' wide 
For guid an' ill, save that thy pride — 
Thy cursed, cantin' pride — to ride 

In spiritual matters 
Owre ithers, mak's thee fain to bide 

Thir Yankees' clatters. 

** 'Tis this that breeds thy plenteous stock 
O' wily hypocrites, wha mock 
Thy people — ^leaders o' the flock, 

Elders an' ithers — 
Whase he'rts, as dour as whunstane rock, 

Wad cheat their brithers. 

** 'Tis this that mak's thy folks a prey 
For them wha skirl, an' rant, an' bray- 
Gin ony chiel suld say them nay, 

Ye aye decry him — 
The breath o' life, the licht o' day 

Ye'd maist deny him. 



1 
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• _■» 

" Oh, hypocrites, wha saintly smile, 
An' think that a' your hidden guile 
Escapes detection — ^bide awhile, 

An' sune or syne 
I'll spit ye thro' the he'rts sae vile, 

An' gar ye whine. 

" Meantime, I warn ilk fae an' frien', 
I'se be in yonder kirk this e'en, 
(It's no the first time I ha'e been 

Within the pews o't). 
An' gin my hoof an' tail be seen, 

Ye'll hear some news o't 

" To work mischief I've nae desire. 

For mine's a purifyin' fire : 

But gin my patience oot suld tire 

Wi' what I hear, 
To quit withoot some vengeance dire 

I winna sweir. 



«• To auld Saint Mungo I'll awa', 
An' hark ye, imps, I rede ye a' 
Gin ocht unseemly suld befa' 

Doon here amang ye, 
I'll fetch wi' me yon Yankees twa — 

Gar them harangue ye. 



>» 



Wi' that he bade them a' fareweel. 
An' swift to upper air did speel ; 
The fearfu' imps, wi' mony a squeel, 

Cried, ''Black be on ye — 
Gin ye bring here yon preachin' chiel. 

We'll a' disown ye." 
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BRYAN SCAHILL. 



Near the good old town of Westport, very many years agone, 
Lived a Justice in whose judgments ray of mercy never shone : 
One who doom'd all patriot-rebels, or of high or low degree, 
To be hanged right off before him, on the hungry gallows tree. 

JBryan Scahill was a peasant — one who loved old Ireland well : 
In his bosom burned a hatred tongue of man could never tell, 
To this Justice and his judgments, and he vowed with flashing eye, 
For the blood of Justice Brown upon the gallows he would die. 

One evening as the Justice homeward rode around the hill„ 
Shot of musket from the summit broke the silence deep and still ; 
But the bullet missed the rider — pierced the saddle thro' and thro', 
Merely grazed the pony slightly — off with winged speed he flew. 

Bryan fired again, and still again, but yet of no avail 
Was his weapon — sped the pony swift as cloudlet in the gale. 
Brought the Justice home in safety, who for Bryan Scahill's head 
Promised rich reward to him who caught the rogue, alive or dead. 

Many days had come and gone before bold Bryan could be found ; 
But at last before the Justice he was brought alive and bound 
Hand and foot in heavy irons, then the Justice quickly said : 
" Bid my brother come to see him, ere we hang the villain dead." 

Quickly came the Justice' brother, when he heard they now had 

caught 
Bryan Scahill — for he knew that instant death would be his lot;- 
And he vow'd to save the victim from the hated gallows-tree, 
If within his brother's bosom aught of mercy still should be. 
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** Brother James," thus spoke the Justice, " that's the rascal over 
there. 

And you'll quickly see him dangling by the neck in upper air : 

Come, my lads, string up the villain," and he laughed with fiend- 
ish glee. 

As his hirelings bore poor Bryan to the hideous gallows-tree. 

" No, Dennis — ^that they shall not — Bryan's life I bid you spare ; 
Send him off to jail — transport him — but you shall not hang him 

there. 
Don't you mind when last the rebels went your house to sack and 

bum? 
That's the man who saved it for you — made the rebels backward 

turn. 

*' That's the man, there — Bryan Scahill — saved your daughters 

and your wife. 
Saved your servants, too, from ruin — from the murderer's thirsty 

knife : 
Think you not, for such a service something unto him is due ? 
Brother Dennis, think, I charge you — hang him not, lest dear 

you rue." 



Long the wordy battle lasted 'twixt the pleader and the judge — 
Dennis yielded to his brother — yielded with a bitter grudge : 
" Bryan Scahill, life I grant you, but you'll ne'er go free again — 
To a foreign land I'll ship you, far across the raging main." 

Bryan Scahill straight was ordered to be kept secure in jail, 
'Mongst a batch of thievish villains till the convict-ship should sail : 
Came King George's army-sergeants seeking soldiers for the wars^ 
Bryan Scahill soon was numbered with the gallant sons of Mars. 
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Long and bravely Bryan Scahill fought the foes of Britain's Isle, 
Daring every battle's dangers with the same undaunted smile: 
Wounds and scars he got in plenty, yet he ne'er was heard to 

mourn — 
Ne'er did aught to bring disgrace upon the land where he was 

bom. 

When at last the peace was settled, proudly homeward from the 

wars, 
Bryan Scahill straightway wended, full of honour and of scars : 
*Twas the market day — right busy were the folks in Westport town, 
And the first to meet bold Bryan was the Justice — Dennis Brown. 

" Bryan Scahill — ^here — ^you villain, what the devil's brought you 

here? 
By my soul, and for this boldness I shall make you pay right dear" — 
With a laugh of mocking scorn, " By the good King George's leave 
Am I here," quoth Bryan, ** Look you, Dennis Brown, there's my 

reprieve." 

When he saw himself all powerless, Dennis ground his teeth with 

rage; 
As he read the Royal pardon, loud be cursed the hated page, 
Which thus from his vengeful spirit saved a life for which he 

yearned — 
With a brow all black as midnight from bold Bryan's gaze he 

turned. 

Many years lived Bryan Scahill, truly honour'd all thro' life, 
Never known with friend or neighbour e'er to bandy words of 

strife. 
Dearly loved by all the people, young and old, in Westport town. 
With a love which naught could rival, save their hate to Justice 

Brown. 
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TO HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 
On the Anniversary of Her Coronation^ 28th June, 



" GuiD morning Mem, I wish ye weel 

In honest, simple Doric clatter ; 
I'm but a hamely Scottish chiel 

Wha kenna hoo to roose an* flatter 
Your Majesty, in phrases fine — 

Queen's English ? — na, I winna risk ye — 
Nor will I drink your health in wine. 

But, by my sang, I'll dae't in whisky. 

" Your health, then, Mem — lang may ye leeve 

To rule oor glorious British nation ; 
Ne'er may your he'rt ha'e cause to grieve 

Owre fears o' Britain's degradation ; 
Full fifty towmonds noo ye've reigned, 

By rich an' puir ye're held in honour. 
Your glorious trust sae weel ye've hain'd, 

Guid grant ye life to reign the hunner! 

" Nae Empire can wi' thine compare — 

The sun ne'er sets on thy dominions — 
True luve thy subjects' he'rts a' bear. 

Except thae Irish-Yankee Fenians : 
* Damn Mem,' say I — my speech is plain, 

An' aiblins scarcely fits a leddy — 
When Pamell's cantrips cross my brain, 

A he'rty 'damn them' aye comes ready. 
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" Parneirs is no the only name 

That merits honest reprobation : 
There's ane wha filled — mair's noo his shame— 

The highest office in the nation — 
Wha truckles to the venal gang 

O' murderous Irish agitators, 
An' for their votes, be't richt or wrang, 

Allies himsel' with crime-stained traitors. 



" A Scot by bluid he brags himsel' — 

Thank God, he's no a Scot by breedin' : 
Puir second fiddler to Parnell, 

He's in the bog, wi' "Spunkie " leadin'; 
He wha had ance an honoured name 

For faithfu' service to the nation, 
I'hro' foUowin' Home Rule's fatuous flame 

Has earn'd political damnation. 

" There's some wha follow'd him o' auld, 

Cavendish, Chamberlam, an' Goschen, 
An' Bright, the people's Tribune bauld, 

Ha'e shown true-hearted leal devotion 
To Britain in her 'oor o' need 

When Gladstone, yieldin' to the clamour 
O' hireling partisans, agreed 

To bring your kingdom to the hammer. 



" Thank God they stude like Britons true, 
Shook aff the fetish yoke o' pairty; 

Richt bravely, Mem, they focht for you, 
Wi' John Bull courage, bauld an' he'rty ; 
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An' still for Britain's cause they stand. 
Resolved no traitor hand shall sever 

The tie that binds to Britain grand 
Old Erin's sea-girt isle for ever. 

" Forgi'e me, Mem — I've gaen awee 

Aside frae what was my intention, 
Congratulation kin' to gi'e, 

In twa-three verse o' my invention. 
I suld ha'e said * Ye're a' that's guid,' 

I suld ha'e sung, * Ye're a' that's bonnie,' 
I suld ha'e roosed your race an' bluid — 

O' a* the three I've ne'er dune ony. 

*^ Juist think your guidness I ha'e tauld, 

Juist think I've sung aboot your beauty, 
Juist think I've roosed your lineage auld — 

An' syne ye'U think IVe dune my duty. 
What mair could ony rhymer tell 

Than I ha'e tauld, wha never saw ye ? 
Your he'rt's best kent aye to yersel ', 

Fareweel, an' ne'er may ill befa' ye ! 

• 

*^ Your health again afore I gang 

I'll drink in guid auld Hielan' whisky ; 
Here's to ye, Mem, an' may ye lang 

Be hale an' he'rty, blythe an' brisk aye ! 
John Bull an' Sandy, hand in hand 

Shall baud your kingdom still united. 
An' justly, firmly rule that land, 

Sae lang by curst sedition blighted 1 " 
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A DOSE OF PHYSIC. 
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The feck o' twenty years has gaen, 

Since I set oot ae mom mylane 

To mak' my wey to Cardross schule, 

Twa guid Scots miles oot-owre the hill. 

I fain wad left my buiks at hame, 

But sic a thing I daur'dna name, 

Except when I was quite prepared 

To sweir that less than weel I fared — 

Gin fash'd wi* toothache, colic, cauld, 

Or ony sic-like tale I tauld, 

To bide at hame I then was free. 

But ne'er to quit my faither's e'e, 

Whase standin' cure for ailments a' 

Was ane or ither o' thir twa : 

Strong Epsom Salts, or Castor He — 

He'd bid ye choose wi' pawky smile, 

" Juist please yersel' an' name your dose " — 

(He caredna whilk o* them ye chose) 

" For young as weel as auld they're guid, 

They'll clear your heid an' cool your bluid. 

An' mak' ye quite anither chiel, 

As fresh an' soople as an eel — 

Sae, lad, juist lay your buiks aside. 

Sit doon bye me — at hame ye'll bide ; 

This dose'll quickly bring ye roun' — 

Baith win' an' limb 'twill mak' ye soun*.' 

Nae guid excuse had I this morn 
To mak' gin I suld hameward turn : 
For " plunkin' " I had nae guid will — 
I wadna lee to 'scape the schule, 



.» »> 
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« Weel, weel, ha'e't as ye like, guidwife, 
Fll own I'm wrang, to en* the strife : 
Since ye the pheesic canna fin', 
What think ye noo best to be dune ? 
Ha'e ye nocht else wad sair as weel ? " 
"Ou, ay," quo' she, "just gi'e'm a peel- 
Ill fetch my box — ^they're geyan sma', 
Ye'U aiblins better gi'e him twa." 

She gaed an' brocht the peel-box in, 
A joug o' water an' a spune — 
My he'rt beat fast wi' fearfu' stoun,' 
As on the brace she set them doun, 
Syne slippit cannily awa' 
An' sneck't the door upon us twa. 

The box o' peels he coupit oot : 
"They're geyan wee, the fient a doot— " 
He wale't the biggest pair he saw, 
Quo' he, " ye'U better tak' thir twa— 
See here — tak' tent o' hoo it's dune : 
I'll place the peels upon the spune. 
An' when your mou' ye open wide 
I'll drap them aff — noo, bena fley'd — 
That's richt — here's water, synde them doon- 
Lord, let them owre ! What ails the loon ? " 
I gaped an' gulp't an' warsle't lang. 
But owre my hass they wadna gang. 
Until at last, 'maist like to choke, 
The peels, hauf meltit, gar't me bock — 
(My faither stood afore my e'en, 
Nae madder man was ever seen), 
Ae effort mair — they wadna gang — 
Bock — bock, my heid I forward flang : 
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The meltin' peels an' water flew 
Straucht to my faither's gapin' mou'— 
He bock'd an' splutter't, cursed an' danced 
Wi' rage, as roun' the room he pranced, 
An' spat an' wipe't his mou' the while 
He ca'd me a' was bad an' vile, 
Till I begude to fear at last 
Afore his angry fit was past 
He'd thresh me till I couldna steer, 
Gin I suld bide the brunt to beir. 

He grupp't me ticht an' whirl't me roun* ; 

Quo' he — " Ye vile, ill-deedie loon, 

Ye'U pey for this, I vow an' sweir, 

Since ye ha'e daur'd my wrath to steer — 

I'll gar ye ken ere I ha'e dune 

The wecht o' metal in my shoon." 

Ettlin' to Stan' upon ae fute, 

He drew the tither back a bit, 

To gi'e me't het, wi' a' his micht, 

While I — ^inspired, nae doot, by fricht — 

Juist as he swung his tae-bit tip, 

Sae canny slippit frae his grup 

Wi' sudden, wily jerk an' wrench. 

He missed my hurdles by an inch, 

An' backward reelin' coupit owre 

Wi' sic a startle't, helpless glower, 

Wi' airms an' legs widespread in air 

As doon he flounder't on the flure, 

I'll tell the truth, I winna lee — 

I lauch'd till tears ran frae ilk e'e, 

To see my faither whummlin' doon — 

Say what ye like—" rogue, graceless loon *'— . . 
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Ye canna ca* me ocht owre bad 
For lauchin' at my luckless dad ; 
But I ha'e vow'd the truth to tell, 
Tho' scant o' credit to mysel', 
An' sae I scorn my fauts to hide — 
They're better kent, whatever betide — 
My utmaist po'oers it clean surpass'd 
To quit the lauchin', till at last 
The bed-room door wide-open flew, 
My mither's form appeared in view, 
She look'd at me a wee asklent, 
I saw at ance the splore she kent — 
(Faur frae the door she ne'er had been, 
But thro' the keyhole a' she'd seen). 
She bade me skirt awa' wi' speed 
Afore my faither raised his heid — 
What he micht dae she didna ken, 
For, tho' at times the wale o* men, 
When roused by tricks sic-like as mine, 
Po'oer owre himsel' he'd aften tine, 
Till in his rage sic things he'd dae 
As efterhin caused muckle wae. 

Nae second tellin' I did need ; 

A heavy graen my faither gi'ed — 

I stertit aif an' oot the door, 

An' owre the fiel's straucht to the shore : 

He heard the ooter door gae bang. 

Up frae the flure at ance he sprang, 

An' to my mitfier turnin' roun'. 

Quo' he — " Deil tak' yon menseless loon- 

To judge frae hoo he shows his heels, 

He'd little need to tak' the peels." 
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ON THE DEATH OF BURNS. 



Auld Scotia, don thy weeds o' wae, 

An' doff thy simmer robes sae bricht, 
Ance mair comes roun* the dulefu' day 

Took Robin afF to en'less nicht — 
Thy peasant bard — ^thy pride an' joy, 

Wha sang sae aft thy praise, oh, Coil — 
Self-styled thy " rantin,' rovin' boy *' — 

The noblest son e'er trode thy soil : 

The sweetest singer ever sang — 

The fondest lover e'er drew breath — 
The truest he'rt, a' he'rts amang, 

E'er fell before the scythe o' death : 
His waefu' fate this day we mum, 

His life sae chequer'd, brief o' span — 
Queen o' the sooth, oor gaze we turn 

To thee, whaur lies oor greatest man, 

An' while we gaze dim grows ilk e'e 

Wi' briny tears that gush an' fa*, 
Till, blinlins gazin', nocht we see. 

But vainly on his name we ca' — 
On him wha lo'ed auld Scotia dear. 

Ilk crag an' glen, ilk holm an' haugh, 
Ilk toon an' clachan, faur an' near, 

By simmer deck'd or wreath'd in stiaw. 

Ye Scots, whaure'er ye roam this day, 
In lan's faur-aff, oot-owre the sea, 

Forgetna due regard to pay, 
But hameward turn wi' tearfu' e'e, 
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An', as j'^lo'e auld Scotia dear, 

Oh, grant her he'rt's wish, ane an* a' 

** One round, I ask it with a tear, 
To him, the bard, that's far awa'." 



THE DE'IL UPON THE YANKEESi 
(An epistle from the lower regions,) 



I DOOTNA, Sir, but ye ha'e heard 

Hoo my maist richteous saul was stirr'd. 

When cam' an imp an' gi'ed me word 

Aboot yon chiel, 
Wha'd raised the standard, drawn the sword, 

'Gainst me, the De'il. 

To ane wha serves me weel I sent, 
(Ye ken yersel' wha 'tis that's meant) 
To mak' your citizens acquent 

That I, Auld Nick, 
Was on the wing wi' guid intent, 

To gang fu* quick 



To yonder kirk in PoUokshiel's 

To hear thir muckle-boasted chiels — 

I spankit swiftly owre the fiel's 

Frae Dixon's Bleezes, 
To whaur Jeems Kaye, 'mang pocks an' creels, 

Pens screeds to please us. 
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«(Douce Jeems an' I are auld acquentance, 
Twin-brithers *neth the ban an' sentence 
O' them wha deal in tongue-repentance, 

A thowless flame — 
But naething ken o' he'rt-relentin*s 

Except the name.) 

Jeems shook me kin'ly by the han' 
An' speir'd what airt I noo was gaun — 
I briefly loot him understan' 

My resolution : 
I'd come to hear thir preachers gran' — 

Get absolution. 

Quo' he, " Ye're aiblins richt to gang — 
I'm no prepare't to say ye're wrang — 
Wi' you I'd blythely stap alang, 

Gin I'd a ticket"— 
The win* clean oot o' me he dang, 

As I'd been stickit. 

•«* Ticket ! " quo' I, ** what is't ye mean ? " 
An' glow'rt straucht intil Jeems's e'en, 
<* Ye surely dinna tell me, frien', 

I'll no win in 
To God's Ain Hoose, whaur aft I've been. 

For want o' ane?" 

He tauld me 'twas a solemn fac'. 

An' show'd me print for't, white an' black : 

Quo' he, " Ye'd better bide aback — 

Ye needna venture 
•Owre there — gin ye the ticket lack. 

Ye canna enter." 
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" Aweel," quo' I, " gin that be sae, 
There's naething here for me to dae" — 
Jeems saw my looks were geyan wae, 

My min' distressed ; 
Wi' him for twa-three days to stay 

On me he press'd. 

" They'll hand some meetings 'mang us still,. 
I hear they're gaun owre to Crosshill, 
We'll get a ticket for a gill 

Frae some kirk callan' ; 
Meantime, ye're free to tak' your will 

O' my puir dwallin'." 

I thank't my frien* wi' words fu' kin', 
An' vowed his guidness ne'er to tine, 
Twad ever in my memory shine — 

" Ye'se be fu' welcome 
To tak' your freedom, Jeems, o' mine, 

When ye to Hell come." 

Jeems drew his shouthers up awee, 

An' wink't by turns wi' ilka e'e ; 

" I'm weel content, auld frien'," quo' he, 

** Here whaur I stan' ; 
It wadna fit to lea' the ree 

Short o' a han*/' 

Tis this explains the reason hoo 
IVe been sae lang in writin' you, 
Saint Mungo's servant leal an' true, 

To sen' ye word 
What I thocht o' yon preachin' crew. 

When them I'd heard. 
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I saw the chiel on Friday nicht ; 

Queen's Park Free Kirk was pang*d fu' ticht, 

I sat there full in Moody's sicht, 

Foment his face, 
Up in the laft — the chan'ler licht 

Shone owre the place. 

I glowr't aroun' on ilka side, 

Saw starin' e'en, mou's gapin' wide ; 

Some leuch, an' vainly strave to hide 

The tell-tale smile — 
Sic-like, I think, at hame suld bide, 

An' no defile 

The hoose that's God's, in name at least, 
Wi* lauchter an' unseemly jest — 
Nocht took them there but juist to feast 

Their min's wi' mockin' ; 
(Ye needna think I'm turned a priest, 

Or ta'en to jokin'). 

I tell ye nocht but what I saw : 
Gowks — gigglin', gabbin' gilpies sma' — 
Were I their dad, I'd ta'en them a' 

An' thresh'd them sair, 
Syne sent them straucht to bed awa' 

To think o't there ; 

I saw a wheen, ye needna doot, 
Wha look'd fu' sairly put aboot. 
They sabb'd an' pu'd their naipkins oot, 

Their e'en to dicht — 
Their he'rts were dootless nane owre stoot — 

They'd got a fricht. 
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The fient a word the body spak', 
Frae first to last, my he'rt to mak' 
Uneasy, or my min* to rack 

Wi' hopes or fears — 
To gar me look wi' terror back 

On bye-gaen years. 

Luke twenty-third — 2l sacred theme — 
For text he took, but didna seem, 
To me at least, to cast ae gleam 

O' licht upon it — 
I heard nae word that I could deem 

Worth notin' on it 

He spak' aboot the deein' thief, 
An' roosed him up abune the chief 
O' auld warl* saints — ^his faith, in brief. 

Was gran' to see — 
Shone brichtly oot, in bold relief, 

To Moody's e'e 

Abune auld faither Abraham's faith — 
'Bune Moses' an' Isaiah's baith, 
Because the thief, wi' 's pairtin' breath, 

Own'd as a Kling 
Him, unto Whom the shades o' death 

Even then did cling. 

Noo, Sirs, wi' that I canna 'gree ; 
I winna ca't a doonricht lee — 
But yet it aye has seem'd to me, 

(An' I suld ken,) 
Wha seeks a saint in Heaven to be 

Suld leeve 'mang men 
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A life responsive to the Law, 
Whilk speaks alike to ane an' a' — 
Haud straucht aheid — ne'er turn awa' 

To left or richt — 
Thro' life, till death upon ye ca*, 

Ye'U still ha'e Licht. 

I whiles forget I'm just the De'il — 
Here whaur I sit I' aften feel 
Gin I'd but been a preachin' chiel, 

Bred to the wark, 
I'd dune my duty true an' leal, 

An' made my mark. 

Nae Yankee-Doodlin* tricks wi' me ; 
Wha leeves a saint, a saint he'll dee — 
Wha leeves a sinner, still maun dree 

The sinner's weird — 
Saw guid or ill, your craps maun be 

Guid, or ill reaPd. 

'Twas this I likit warst o' a' : 

Bred preachers roun' the chiel I saw 

Wi' cockit lugs — some big, some sma'- 

Nae word to tine — 
Eager to catch what he loot fa', 

As 'twas Divine. 

Like flees on stinkin' midden-tap. 
They sook'd the fulzie free o' sap, 
As gin 'twas manna mash'd to pap, 

Wi' Hermon's dew. 
To dish it up, wi' wings a-flap, 

In sermons new. 
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It gar't me graen alood to see't — 
Some sat, some stude upon their feet, 
Suppin't as gin 'twas hinny sweet 

Frae Mount Hymettus : 
Wolves a' in he'rt, like lambs they bleat — 

Wi' gins beset us. 

I spat by turns on ilka loof, 

Claw'd first my harn-pan, syne my hoof — 

I cuist my e'en up to the roof 

As gin to pray, 
That I micht tak' them, coof by coof, 

Doon-bye neist day. 

But something tauld me no to dae't : 
" Ye're bound to get them sune or lat 
They canna gang anither gait, 

But doon yon brae — 
Ye'U no ha'e vera lang to wait 

Till comes that day." 

I rase afore the meetin' skail'd, 
My fute-staps cannily I wale'd : 
Big blabs o' sweit frae aff me hail'd 

Ere I wan doon — 
Darkness an' rain withoot prevailed 

Owre burgh an' toon. 

I bade my worthy frien' fareweel. 
An' spankit aff, fu' licht o' heel, 
Owre fence an' dyke I quick did speel 

Till hame I gat— 
- My imps set up a joyfu' squeel — 

Some a' but grat, 
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Sae hljthe were they to see me there, 
To tak' command o' them ance mair, 
I bade them a' fu' sune prepare 

To hoose yon squad — 
They leuch an' lap upon the flure, 

As they were mad, 

An' yokit briskly to the wark, 

Wi' mony an impish, droll remark : 

(Like cocks they'll craw, like dougs they'll bark, 

Whene'er they're thrang) ; 
I heard ane liltin' like a lark 

This snatch o' sang : 

" Safe in the brunstane bleezes, 

Blin* wi' the smoorin* reek, 
Hark hoo the puir saul sneezes, 

List to his gabbin' squeak : 
In wi' the baker's dizzen 

On to the furnace bars — 
See hoo the fat gangs fizzin', 

Hissin' up to the stars." 

I ne'er was bless'd wi' muckle schulin' : 

Bethankit, I've a servant willin' — 

Intil his lugs I've been instillin', 

jPro Bono Pub,^ 
This screed whilk he's juist new dime quillin'^ 

Yours, Beelzebub. 
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AMANG THE STOCKS. 



TwAS in the hairst, I min* it weel, 
The stooks stude thick in ilka fiel', 
When I was but a hauflin* chiel 

O' seeventeen simmers, 
Some loons an' I, we ran the reel 

Wi' twa-three kimmers. 

My lass an' I had scoor'd a' roun' 
The stibble-fier — we sat us doon 
(Sae wearied-oot we baith were grown 

Wi* chasin' ither), 
Ahint a stook — to lie mair lown, 

We crap thegither. 

My airm aroun' her neck I cuist ; 
She laid her heid upon my breist ; 
I, fondlin', on her lips impress'd 

Saft kisses denty, 
An' aye she murmur'd as I kiss't : 

" Dear lad, content ye— 

" I see ye're aye juist like yersel', 
Gi'e you an' inch, ye'U tak' an ell — 
In spite o' a' that I can tell, 

Ye winna quit it," 
Quo' she, while tears o' joy doon fell, 

Wi' broos fast knittit. 
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The mair she flaite, I grew mair fain, 

Sae when she saw her flytin' vain, 

Quo' she, " My breath I weel may hain — 

Nae guid comes oot o't : 
Your heWs as dour's a hard whun-8tane, 

The de'il a doot o't" 

I pressed her closer when she'd dune, 
An' vow'd by a' the lichts abune. 
By blinkin' stars an' clear full mune, 

I lo'ed her dearly — 
I kiss'd her dimple't cheeks an' chin, 

Her mou' sae pearly. 

" I trow atweel, ye're faur frae shy," 
Quo' she, wi' upward-glancin' eye, 
'*To say ye'd gar a lassie lie 

Amang the stooks, 
Alane wi' you " — s he heav'd a sigh, 

Cuist doon her looks. 

Quo' I : " Dear lassie, dinna fear. 
There's nane to see us lyin' here : 
There's naething but thir stooks o' bear 

Ahint — ^afore us : 
They've ears, nae doot, but canna hear — 

They'll tell nae stories." 

Wi' that I heard a screechin' skirl. 
While roun' the stook, wi' spankin' swirl, 
A hazel rung cam' wi' a dirle 

That gar't me graen — 
I stertit up to clour the carle — 

My he'rt ga'e sten : 



I 
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Twas Jeanie's daddie met my sicht — 
Guid faith, he ga'e us an unco fricht ! 
For mej I ettle't to talc* flicht, 

But) de'il a fute ! 
Quo' he, an' grupp't me hard an' ticht, 

" Ye're nae gaun yet" 

The guidwife cam' frae 'hint the stook : 
Puir Jeanie stude but couldna brook 
To meet her mither's scomfu' look, 

While I, held fast, 
Had sair adae the straiks to jook 

On me she cast 

Quo* she : " My word, ye're naething blate, 

Ye twasome, lyin' here sae late 

While folk on your hame-comin' wait — 

Ye're bauld, in faith : 
My lass, gin e'er again ye dae't, 

Ye'U come by scaith. 

" For you, ye ill-bred, dorbie skellum, • 
Your faither, honest man, I'se tell him • 
When neist we meet — I'm fle/t 'twill feU him 

Sic news to hear — 
There's nane his better in the realm, 

Or faur or near." 

** Hoot, toot, guidwife, ye're gaun owre fast, 
The youngsters' he'rts are sair doon-cast : 
Juist baud your wheesht owre what has past- 
Ne'er fash his daddie : 
This ploy, nae doot, 'ill be their last — 
What say ye, laddie?" 
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I frankly vow*d, to please them baith, 
I'd ne'er offen' while I drew breath — 
Ne'er bring their lassie intil skaith — 

I lo'ed her dearly : 
The douce guidman spak' oot : " In faith, 

The loon speaks fairly : 

" Guidwife, I think we'd best gae hame," 
Quo' he, an' turn'd roun' to the dame, 
" I kenna wha's been maist to blame — 

Yersel' or me : 
Thir youngsters ha'e nae cause for shame — 

We'll let them be." 

As afF they gaed, I clasped my dear ; 
She turn'd her heid as gin for fear 
We suld be seen — ^gleg was her ear : 

Quo' she : " She's at it— 
My mither's tongue again I hear, 

She winna quit it." 

Quo' I : " My bosom's darlin' queen. 
What tho' your mither's heard or seen 
Yon smack ? Ye needna care a preen 

Tho' she may blether, 
Ye're fient the haet the waur, I ween — 

Juist tak' this ither : 

We'll meet again the morn's e'en, 

Whaur yonder birks the munelicht screen " — 

She smiled consent — slipt frae me clean. 

Syne hame she ran : 
Amang the stooks we twa ha'e been 

Fu' aft since than. 
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**Farewcel for aye — ^may ye ne'er ha'e cause 

To rue the day that ye lichtlie*d me ; 
Tho' sair the he'rt that beats in my breist, 

Nae grief to he'rt o' yours 'twad gi'e." 
He turn'd an* gaed — while Mirran stude, 

Tears in ilk e'e, dumfooner't clean, 
Saftly ahint her cam' Geordie Bell, 

Wi' a deevilish glint in his cauld grey e'en. 



'* What ails my lassie ? Ye needna murn 

Tho' WuUie Steen has ta'en the gee, 
I'm here — richt blythely I'll mak' ye a wife, 

Gin wife o' mine ye're willin' to be ; 
I'll wed ye aff-loof an' busk ye braw — 

I've routh o' siller for ilka need, 
Sae fash nae mair wi' that coof, WuU Steen, 

But say ye'll e'en tak' mysel' insteid." 

Nae word spak' Mirran, but slowly turn'd, 

Ope'd wide the door, an' stappit in. 
Syne bow'd " guid-nicht " to Geordie Bell, 

The door she sneckit — made fast the pin ; 
She stacher't inbye to her laigh bed-side 

Whaur doon she lootit on bendit knee, 
An* pray'd the Po'oers wha rule abune 

Her Wullie back to her he'rt to gi'e. 



For the feck o' a month nae word she gat, 
O' Geordie Bell or o' Wullie Steen ; 

'Twas kent that Geordie was still at hame. 
But o' Wullie nae blink had yet been seen : 
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At^last an' lang it was whisper't roun' 

That WuUie was gaen to sail the sea : 
Richt blythely Geordie to Mirran bore 

The news : " Noo, lassie, your he'rt is free — 



*' What needs ye fret yersel* sae sair, 

Tho' Wullie's gaen — he lo'edna true: 
Gin e'er he lo*ed ye wi' faithfu* he'rt, 

I trow he gat nae cause to rue ; 
What tho' we twa had mony a crack 

O' the bye-gaen days in the clachan schule ? 
He needna jaloused ocht wrang frae that — 

I dreid he was mair o' rogue than fule ; 



*' Sae, dinna ye vex your he'rt nae mair 

Wi' thocht o' him — e'en tak' mysel' ; 
There's a hauntle waur in the kintra-side, 

An' few that's better than Geordie Bell. 
Tho' I sa/t that suldna, ye'U fin' it sae — 

My he'rt is honest, an' kin', an' true, 
An' nocht could gi'e mair joy to me 

Than toilin' thro' life to fen' for you." 



Mirran's he'rt was sair, an' ill could thole 

Its heavy burden o' wae an' grief: 
As Geordie spak', she smiled to hear 

His words, for they brocht her he'rt relief: 
*Twas sweet to ken there was still a he'rt 

Baith ready an' willin' to mak' her gled. 
An' she thocht to hersel' she micht dae waur 

Than tak' his offer aff-loof to wed. 



I 
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At the waddin' o* Mirran an' Geordie Bell, 

Fu' mony a weel-kent face was seen 
Frae steidin*s an' cots in the kintra roun', 

An* amang the lave cam' WuUie Steen, 
Unkent to ony in a' the thrang — 

Sac changed was he frae tap to tae : 
He stude alane, wi' a doon-cast he'rt, 

Whaur a' the lave were sae blythe an' gay. 



The waddin' owre, when the folk gaed roun' 

To wish the bride an' the bridegroom joy, 
He stappit forrit an' wished them baith 

"Ilk pleesure in life, withooten alloy." 
Mirran kent the grup o' his homy han*, 

She kent the blink o' his dark blue e'e — 
Doon to the flure her e'en she cuist 

Lest Geordie her troubled looks suld see. 



The first to gang was puir Wullie Steen, 

He didna bide to the waddin' feast. 
But cannily slippit frae 'mang the thrang 

Wi' a heavy he'rt in his manly breist : 
He kent that Mirran had kent his grup 

Frae her tremblin' han' an' her doon-cast look. 
But he ne'er had dream'd o' gi'ein' her pain — 

'Twas a thocht his fond he'rt couldna brook. 



Mirran's weddit life wasna weel begun, 
When cause she gat her choice to rue, 

For Geordie Bell was a skellum at he'rt, 
Tho' fair an' sweet when he gaed to 'oo ; 
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The short, fond month was scrimply gaen 
When Mirran's he'rt gat a waefu' stoun\ 

Ae nicht fu' late he cam' helpless hame, 
Frae a cattle-tryste in a neibour toon. 



There was nocht in the warl' she likit less 

Than the sicht o' a bodie the waur o* drink : 
Frae a' she had seen o' Geordie Bell, 

She never ance had ha'en cause to think 
That he wad sit an' drink himseP fou — 

She saw nae ill in a dram or twa — 
But that folk suld drink till helpless grown, 

Was a thocht she couldna thole ava. 



When Geordie gaed afF to the cattle-tryste, 

He met some cronies alang the way, 
An' oot an' intil yill-shops they gaed — 

'Twas nocht but drinkin' the lee-lang day ; 
An' aye as they ca'd the tither stoup, 

Their drouth but seem'd to be growin' the mair — 
Till at last an' lang they sat an' crack'd, 

An' drank as lang's they'd siller to wair. 

As the stoups were toom'd, the crack an' the lauch 

Gar't the 'oors flee bye till late at e'en, 
An' ane o' the cronies, on mischief bent, 

Brocht in the name o' puir Wullie Steen, 
An' tauld, 'twas said he had been at hame 

When Geordie was buckle't to Mirran M*Gaun — 
He'd even been seen at the waddin' itsel'- — i 

Unkent, he had gi'en the couple his han'. 
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When Geordie heard o' him bein' at hame 

He speir'd gin he'd yet gaen back to sea, 
But nane could tell — tho' some jaloused 

Gin he wasna at hame, he sune wad be : 
They thocht he wadna bide lang awa' — 

He lo'ed blythe Mirran M'Gaun owre dear- 
An* what tho' Mirran was Geordie's wife ? 

She still to WuUie some luve micht beir. 



As hameart he gaed that nicht, the drink 
Wrocht on his senses an' dazed him clean ; 

He raved at Mirran, an' vow'd he'd be 
The deid o' her an' o' Wullie Steen : 

" What richt had he to the waddin' to come ? 
Wha socht him? Wha was't bade him be there? 

Ye thocht, nae doot, that I ne'er wad ken, 

• Ay, lass, nae won'er ye staun' an' stare ; 

** But I'se gar ye rue it ere I ha'e dune — 

I'll gar ye ken wha's maister here — 
Ye think ye'll fule me atween ye twa — 

I'm nae sic gowk — ^ye needna fear : 
Gin ere I hear tell o' Wullie Steen 

Settin' fute in-owre this door o' mine, 
111 ha'e revenge on ye baith, I sweir 

By a' the lichts in the lift that shine." 

Wi' girnin' an* flytin' he gaed to sleep : 
Alane sat Mirran — she never spak' — 

Dumfooner't she listen'd as Geordie raved — 
Twas eneuch to gar her puir he'rt br'ak : 
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'Twas sair to think she had tint the luve 
O' ane wha aye had been trae an' kin', 

But sairer still to be buckle't to ane 
Wi' a jealous he'rt an' a thrawart min'. 

When mornin' dawn'd owre hill an' glen, 

By the cheek o' the ingle she sat alane 
She ne'er had closed an e'e a' nicht, 

Nor ance, to rest her, doon had lain ; 
She grat an' dried her e'en by turns : 

Her he'rt wi' sobbin' sair was rent : 
For oh, 'twas ill to thole sic looks 

As Geordie cuist on her asklent. 



He wauken'd up wi' his mooth a-lowe : 

He'd coft some whisky as hame he gaed. 
An' yokit to't to slocken his drouth — 

But nane the less his drouth was made : 
His e'en a' roun' the hoose he cuist. 

They fasten'd at last on Mirran's e'en : 
Belyve, as the drink took his heid again, 

He raved again aboot Wullie Steen. 

She listen'd fu' lang, wi' heid bowed doon, 

While Geordie's ravin' the wilder grew, 
Till he spak' ae word — waur couldna be — 

Whilk flush'd wi' crimson her woman's broo. 
Mirran stertit up, wi' her e'en a-glow, 

It pierced her sae to her inmaist heVt : 
" Sin' ye ha'e daur'd that word to say, 

This vera 'oor we twa sail pairt 
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** In hoose o' yours nae mair Til bide — 

I'll gang the gait that suits mysel* 
Tho' I suld live for fifty years, 

FU be wife nae mair to Geordie Bell : 
I'd raither toil mysel' to death 

For him whase luve ye gar't me tine, 
Than langer bide 'neth the rufe o' ane 

Whase he'rt mistrustit he'rt o* mine." 

Twa simmers were gaen — they ne'er had met : 

Time's han' lay heavy on Geordie's heid — 
His whisky-drinkin* wrocht sic mischief, 

He sune was number'd amang the deid. 
Syne Mirran an' Wullie thegither gaed — 

A brawer couple ye'd ne'er ha'e seen, 
In a' the kintra for miles aroun\ 

Than Mirran M*Gaun an' Wullie Steen. 



THE MAID OF MADRID. 



A PLEA FOR THE TARTAN. 



(Adapted from a story contained in ^^ Wilson's Tales of 

the Borders?' ) 

There was an old Donna who dwelt in Madrid, 

(I'm told your Castilians pronounce it Madreeth^ 
Whose daughter was lovely beyond all compare. 

With heavenly eyes and magnificent teeth : 
" Bewitchingly beautiful," every one said — 

I ne'er saw the maid, but I'll swear by my faith, 
The vilest misogynist frankly would own 

Her smile to his vile woman-hating was death. 
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The fair Senorita right well knew the power 

Of the flashes that flew from those heavenly eyes : 
Full many a stately Hidalgo had knelt 

At her feet, and besought her with tears and with sighs 
To wed him, and make him the happiest man 

In Madrid, nay, the happiest man in all Spain — 
She listened each suit with indifferent ear, 

And dismissed every suitor with equal disdain. 



Some hundred or more had ere now sought her hand, 

And still to each suitor her only reply. 
As soon as the wretch from his suing had ceased, 

Was a wave of the hand and a glance of the eye — 
The daintiest hand that e'er beckoned ** Begone" 

To a suppliant kneeling in vain at the shrine 
Of the Goddess, whom Paris on Ida preferred 

To Juno Regina — fair Venus Benign, 



At length came along a young Highlander bold, 

A straight handsome youth from the Western Isles, 
With his philabeg showing a stout pair of legs. 

Which wreathed the fair face of the lady with smiles ; 
She glanced from the hose to the bonnet a-cock — 

From the bonnet her glance again strayed to the hose- 
The longer she looked she but liked him the more, 

And a strange sort of feeling within her arose. 



Young Donald knew naught of the tongue of Castile — 
His English was scant, but he'd Gaelic galore ; 

The lady, of course, was an innocent maid, 
Yet she felt for the youth what she'd ne'er felt before ; 
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" Cia mar tha ihu *h diugh ?*** said Donald — she smiled ; 
** Am pas thu mi^ ruin 7 1 he snatched a sweet kiss : 
She smiled yet again, so he kissed her once more, 
Till her fond bosom sighed for connubial bliss. 

Bold Donald had won the proud maid of Madrid, 

And soon they were wedded for better or worse — 
A right lucky youth was this Highlander bold. 

For the maid of Madrid had a thumping long purse ; 
For many long years now together they've lived, 

And still they're content as they journey thro' life : 
Ye Scots, don the kilt when ye travel in Spain — 

Bare legs may yet win you a wealthy young wife. 



THE FOONDIN' PINT. 



The stane was laid wi* muckle care, 
While shouts o' gladness rent the air 
Frae young an' auld thegither : 
The speeches a' were duly made. 
Syne aff the dorbies gleefu' gaed, 

Ilk ane withoot a swither, 
Doon to the '* Curlers' " weel-kent inn 

The " foondin'-pint " to wair ; 
Nae wark this day suld noo be dune — 
They'd bade fareweel to care. 
" We're free, lads, to pree, lads," 

Thus spak' the gaffer carle, 
** Ne'er think, then, but drink, men. 
As lang's we've clink to birle." 



• ** How are you to-day ? '* 

f »* WiU you marry me, darling ? 



»» 
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A croon a-piece forbye his pay 
Ilk ane had got, the stane to lay 

Wr a the honours due : 
Richt joyfully they a' sat doon — 
Ilk labourer, dorbie, 'prentice loon — 

A' bent on gettin' fou ; 
The chair fu' quick the gaffer took, 

The liquor was brocht in — 
Their stoory wizzen-win's to drook, 
They're eager to begin : 

*' Fill up, lads, ilk cup, lads. 

Let's drink the donor's health — 
Lang life to 'm, braw wife to 'm, 
To share his bed an' wealth." 

Fu' blythely to their feet they sprang, 
Wi' cheerfu' shouts the change-hoose rang 

Frae foond to gable-tap : 
The chairman gi'ed the word to drink, 
An' toom'd his gless afore ye'd wink, 

Syne dealt the brode a rap : 
He cuist his e'en owre a' the thrang, 
In search o' Patie More : 
" Come, lad, let's ha'e a canty sang, 
As lood as ye can roar." 

Nane blate, then, young Pate, then, 

Fu' briskly yokit till't. 
An' shored them, or roar'd them, 
This hamely dorbie lilt : — 

Hurrah for the clink o' the mash an' the dourer, 
Happy's the life that the puir dorbie leads, 

Cheerily toilin' frae momin' to e'enin', 
Hewin' or biggin' upon the wa'-heids ; 
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What tho' the siller be whiles geyan scanty ? 

What tho' we ha'ena a bawbee to spare ? 
Better be scrimpit o' coin an' content wi't, 

Than rowin' in wealth wi' oor he'rts fu' o' care ! 



** Hoo blythesome an' cheery thir fine simmer momin's 

To listen the ' rap-rap-rap' o' the shed — 
Aff wi' the coats an' up wi' the sleeves, lads, 

Better be workin' than snorin' in bed ; 
Banker your stane an' show ye're a mellsman : 

Ance ye ha'e drauchtit your wrocht oot o' thraw, 
Chisel it fairly, truly an' squarely, 

A credit alike to yersel' an' the wa'. 

" See hoo the builder, up high on the scaffold, 

Whaur nane sees his wark but the bird on the wing, 
Beds it an' sets it, an' levels an' plumbs it — 

Hark hoo the trooens sae cheerily ring ! 
My blessin's be aye on the name o' the dorbie — 

Nae tredd like my ain can gar my he'rt throb — 
Bless'd be the mell an' the chisel sae cheer}% 

Bless'd be the trooen, the plumb-rule an' bob 



4i 



An' when it fa's oot, by guid luck or kin' favour 

We gaither thegither to relish a dram, 
As here we ha'e met on the present occasion 

Why, lads, let the siller e'en gang as it cam' 
It cost us nae thocht — ^let it cost us nae guidin', 

But cheerily ca' in the chiel wi' the wame : 
A roon' o' the best for the blythe dorbie callants — 

Fill up, then, an' drink to the dorbie's guid name." 
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When Patie finished oot his sang 
A he'rty cheer burst frae the thrang, 

To roose their dorbie-brither : 
The roon' he ca'd for sune was brocht 
An' drunk wi' glee, an* aye they socht 

To gar him sing anither : 
Pate shook his heid an' named a chiel 

To keep the puddin' het : 
They ruffed him up — ^'twas Teddy Shiel 
Wha to his feet did get. 
Wi' dirlin' an' skirlin', 

Ted made a great uproar ; 
Sic shoutin' an' spoutin' 
Was never heard afore. 



" Yez may brag av your mallet and chisel, 

Your trowel, your plumb-rule and bob ; 
By my sowl, but the slings and the shovel 

Are the sorest wrought tools on the job : 
'Tis the boys 'twixt the trams av the barrow, 

Trot-trottin' from mornin' till night 
Wid cart-loads av stones for the scaffold — 

'Tis thim that's a joy to my sight ! 

" Just look at yon big batch av mortar. 

How nately and swately it lies — 
The hodsman takes half on his showlders, 

No wonder yez stare in surprise ! 
It towers up high o'er the hod, boys, 

He trims it as smooth as can be — 
Three skids at a stride up the gang, boys, 

Lime Larry's the bully for me ! 
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" What's hewin' or dressin' or buildin* ? 
Yez nade but your hands and your eyes, 

While the barrow and hod men nade muscle- 
Broad showlders and thumpin' big thighs ; 

Tis the labourin' min do the work, boys, 
While the masons do nothin' but play — 

Then, why in the name av the divil 
Don't the labourin' min git the pay ? " 

Puir Teddy stamp't upon the flure, 
An' cuist his airms fu' heich in air, 

The while he sung his sang : 
The dorbies lent attentive ear 
The labourin' man's complent to hear, 
Syne cheer'd baith lood an' lang : 
Some hintit 'twas black burnin' shame 
The wey the " boys " were peyd ; 
Some gruntit, " Let them bide at hame," 
An' cursed their Irish pride : 
** We feed them an' deed them, 
They dinna thank us for't — 
But yammer an' clamour 
'Gainst ony wark but sport." 

While tales were tauld an' sangs were sung 
John Barleycorn lowsed ilka tongue 

An' gar't a wheen see dooble ; 
Ane boastit owre his butties a' 
That nane wi' him could big a wa', 

Be't hewnstane or be't rooble ; 
Anither braggit o' his skill 

Hoo he could wield the mell. 
An' wager't like a drucken fule 

He'd ** rump " the squad himsel' : 
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Wi' toastin' an' boastin' 

The time flew quick alang : 
Nane fear't, then, nor sweir't, then, 

The gaffer sung his sang. 



^^ Ae nicht shortsyne as hame I gaed, 

Up Cathcart Road gey weary, O, 
I met my auld frien', Fiddler Tam, 

A chiel that's aye fu' cheery, O; 
Tam seemed a guid stiff dram to ha'e, 

Frae side to side gaed stot aye, O, 
An' as he grupp't my haun', he sang : 

*' Hurrah for guid Auld Scottie, 01" 

'*Auld Scottie, Tam?" quo' I, "wha's he? 

I doot I ne'er ha'e kent him, O : " 
** Man, he's the wale o' liquors guid — 

Fu' sune ye'll be acquent wi'm, O ; 
Come, tak' a sup o' this — ye'll min' 

To bless this vera spot aye, O, 
Whaur noo we staun', an' sing wi' me : 

•* Hurrah for guid Auld Scottie, O I " 



" The flask up to my mou' I raised 

An' took a denty sook o' 't, O : 
" Man, Tam, it's guid, it's graun'! '' An' syne 

Anither sook I took o' 't, O, 
Afore I gie'd him back his flask : 

Quo' he, " Heaven bless oor lot aye, O, 
An' gar us ever gleefu' sing, 

' Hurrah for guid Auld Scottie, OT 



I) f* 
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" Hurrah for guid Auld Scottie, lads, 

The wale o' Hielan' Whisky, O, 
Juist pree him ance, ye'll seek nocht else 

To mak' ye blythe an' brisk aye, O ; 
'Twill gar ye sing, 'twill gar ye loup. 

As cheery an' as he'rty, O, 
Tho' ye were three score years an' ten, 

As gin ye scarce were thirty, 01" 

** 'Twill wreathe the face o' care wi' smiles, 

An' gar his e'en gae blinkin', O, 
As merrily as gin the chiel 

Had ne'er ha'en cause for thinkin', O : 
The sairest he'rt a man can ha'e, 

Gin he but tak' a tot aye, O, 
O' this, forgettin' cares, he'll sing : 

« Hurrah for guid Auld Scottie, O !'" 

Neist to his feet sprang droothie Bob, 
The wale o' chiels to mak' a job 
O' plain or mouldit hewin' : 
Nae better mellsman ever stude 
Ahint a banker — few as gude — 

Nor better judge o' brewin' : 
Bob cam' frae some sma' toon in Fife 

Ere he was vera auld — 
In Embro' toon he gat a wife 

Whase drooth wad ne'er devauld : 
'Twas drink, still, the clink, still, 
Fient haet she kept in haun' — 
The hash then, for cash, then. 
Her vera sark wad pawn. 
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*' A drucken wife sair plagues my life, 

The curse o' ony dwellin* — 
Dae a' I can in po'oer o' man, 

She winna tak' a tellin' ; 
IVe aft forbade the droothie jaud 

To wair anither copper — 
But fient a hair for me shell care, 

The de'il wad scarcely stop her. 



" Frae mom till e'en, she may be seen 

Wi' neibour randies drinkin' ; 
'Tis a' their care, they seek nae mair — 

O' man or weans ne'er thinkin' ; 
When I gae hame, wi' hungry wame, 

Frae toilsome wark fu' weary, 
Tis ten to ane she's houlet-blin' 

An' a' thing tapsalteerie. 

" It drives me mad to hear the jaud, 

While greitin'-fou she's skirlin', 
' Gin 'twerena me she wadna pree ' — 

It sets my lugs a-dirlin' ; 
My fingers itch to grup the switch, 

An* gi'e the drab a skelpin' — 
But thochts mair kin' aye rule my min'- 
'Twad set her looder yelpin'. 



" Sae, lads, beware o' a' the fair, 
Gin ye wad still leeve happy. 
Ne'er tempt your lass to drink a glass — 
There's danger in the drappie ; 
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A drink o' yill is guid or ill, 
Juist as ye chance to tak* it, 

But a drucken dame dings a' to shame — 
Your happiness, she'll wrack it. 

** When yeVe a min* to knot the twine, 

O' single sleepin' weary, 
Be kin* an* true to her ye lo*e, 

Aye strive to haud her cheery : 
Gin e*er ye pree the barley-bree, 

Mak' sure ye ne'er abuse it, 
Or sune your dame may dae the same. 

An* by your faut excuse it." 

As sune as Bob had ta'en his seat 
A swaggerin' loon lap to his feet 
The trump o' war to blaw : 
For Britain aft he'd shed his bluid 
'Mang them nae foemen e'er withstude — 

The gallant Forty-Twa ; 
For mony a deed o' valour dune 
He drew a denty pension — 
Whene'er 'twas due, 'twas wair't fu' sune 
On drinkin' an' on wenchin' : 
He trampit an' stampit 

Fu' lood upon the flure ; 
Weel primed, then, he rhymed, then, 
To some auld Scottish air : 

" When I was a licht-he'rtit callant. 
For wark I was little inclined ; 
I sighed for the life o' a sodger. 
For fechtin' was mair to my mind : 
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I sair'd cot my time as a 'prentice, 

At the banker as weel's on the wa', 
But o' * humphin' my kit ' I grew weary, 
Sae I e'en joined the auld Forty-Twa. 
It's hey for the auld Forty-Twa — 

Nae foemen daur face them ava ; 

When they hear the bagpipes skirlin', 

The bauldest tak' fricht an' awa'. 

^^ In mony a bluidy engagement 

The Freacadan Dhu led the van ; 
Were oor foes ten to ane, we wad chairge them 

As sune as we £rot the comman' : 
Tho' mony a wound I ha'e gotten, 

An' mony a cronie seen fa', 
I'd fecht for my kintra the morn, 
In the ranks o' the auld Forty-Twa. 

Then hey for the auld Forty-Twa, &c. 

*^,What need's ony chiel ha'e a swithcr 
Owre riskin* the loss o' a limb ? 
What's life but a saulfu' o' sorrows 

To a callant whase pooches are toom ? 
To meet death in defence o' oor kintra 
Is the sweetest an' best thocht o' a' — 
Were't my lot I wad welcome it blythely 
In the ranks o' the auld Forty-Twa, 

Then hey for the auld Forty-twa, &c." 

Syne foUow'd him a canny chiel 
Wha couldna thole the blink o' steel, 

An' ne'er had bit a cartridge — 
Wha never yet had fired a shot, 
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Save when an orra chance he got 

At maukin or at partridge ; 
Fu' aft at Venus' shrine he'd knelt, 

Laid low by Cupid's dart — 
O' a' the stoun's he yet had felt 
Nane pierced a vital part : 

Nae scars, then, nor wars, then, 

Could kittle up his muse : 

Luve's treasures an' pleasures 

Alane he cared to roose : 



^^ Dulck ei decorum est 

Pro patria tnori^^* 
Them that's gaen, gin back they cam', 

Micht tell anither story : 
For me, I'd raither leeve than dee 

For puir Auld Scotlan's glory — 
I'd raither lilt a canty sang 

Than fecht wi' weipons gory. 



** 'Twere surely sweeter faur to leeve 

Till ye are auld an' hoary, 
Than lie on bluidy battlefiel' 

Wi' corpes ahint — afore ye : 
Wha likes may for a sodger gang, 

The ca' o' death a-wooin' ; 
I'd raither be a dorbie still, 

A' day sae merry hewin'. 



* Horace, Book IIL, Ode 2 : <* 'Tis sweet and comely to die for one*ft 
oountfy.*' 
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*^ Nae doot, we maun ha'e some to fecht 

Wi* deidly gun an' sabre ; 
The vera thocht o't gars me grue — 

I'd raither toil an' labour 
Frae mom till e'en my haill life thro' — 

For war I ha'e nae skill o't ; 
Wha's keen to face a sho'oer o' leid, 

Owre sune may get his fill o't. 

" Gi'e me to leeve a life o' peace, 

Ye Po'oers wha rule owre a' thing ! 
The heathen Mars I wadna serve — 

War's glory's but a sma' thing ; 
Tho' lowly be the dorbie's lot, 

An' tho' the wark be weary, 
While health an' routh o' wark are mine, 

Nae care in life sail fear me. 

^' When ilka nicht I quit my wark, 

I speed me hame fu' cheery, 
Syne slip awa' at trystin' time 

To meet my winsome dearie : 
The joys o' Venus faur owregang 

The fame o' martial glory — 
Dulcius et decorius est 

Viver'equam morV * 

A fareweel lilt frae Patie More 
Cam' neist, an' syne the merry corps 

Gat up to gang awa' : 
The sodger couldna staun' himsel', 



* ** 'Tis sweeter and comlier to live than to die.** 
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But staggerin' forrit, heidlang fell 

Richt in amang them a' ; 
His rival lent a helpin' haun' 
To set him on his feet — 
Belyve, the twa were noticed gaun 
Close-cleekit up the street ; 
While stottin' an' dotin' 

The ithers wauchle't hame, 
Noo sweirin', noo cheerin'. 
To roose the dorbie's name. 



TO THE WHITE CZAR. 



Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might, 

Marshal thy legions the Lion to fight ; 

Heai'st thou yon thunderous echo that roars 

Afar o'er the main from Britannia's shores ? 

'Tis the blood-curdling voice of the fierce forest king, 

At the mouth of his den, couching low for the spring ; 

Ere the flash of the lightning that dazzles thine eyes. 

Shall have fled from thy vision, a shout shall arise 

Of triumph from foemen who conquer thy hordes, 

As they dash them to earth with their blood-streaming swords. 

Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might : 

For right and for freedom the Lion shall fight ! 

Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might : 

See*st thou yon warriors with arms gleaming bright? 

Sons of the Saxon, the Celt and the Gael — 

Of heroes whose true hearts were ne'er known to fail — 

Sons worthy to rank with the best of their race — 

These are the foemen thy legions must face : 
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Dost think thou canst hope with success to oppose 
Thy base-born hordes to these hero-sprung foes ? 
Vain, vain are thy heart's hopes, grim Despot and Czar, 
For thy legions shall blench and be scattered afar. 
Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might : 
For right and for freedom the Lion shall fight ! 

Monarch of Muscovy, muster tljy might : 
Britannia's brave sons all as one shall unite, 
Tho' scattered abroad o'er the ends of the earth. 
For the name and the fame of the land of their birth 
To conquer or die, like their fathers of yore, 
Who shed their best blood both by sea and .by shore 
In defence of dear freedom, best gift that the hand 
Of the Giver of All hath bestowed on our land — 
That gift shall each man of our race with his life, 
If need be, defend in the dire day of strife. 
Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might : 
For right and for freedom the Lion shall fight ! 

Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might : 

Soon the rout of thy hordes and the din of their flight 

Shall resound thro' thy realm, as, like wind-driven sand, 

They flee from an onset no foe could withstand : 

Thou vanquish the Lion ! T/iou trample him down ! 

And rob of its gems fair Britannia's crown ! 

The doom thou dost merit right soon shall be thine, 

Fell spoiler — the^a^ of Justice divine 

Shall go forth with a voice that all nations may know 

By the fierce Lion's paw shall the Bear be laid low. 

Monarch of Muscovy, muster thy might : 

For right and for freedom the Lion shall fight I 
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TO MY BRITHER-DORBIES. 



A* ye, wha mell an' chisel wield, 
Or mash an' dourer, duly skilled 
To hew a stane — a wa' to build, 

Juist list a- wee, 
Some o' your failin's here revealed 

Ye'U quickly see. 

*Tis useless whiles, some say 'tis wrang, 
To raise your voice abune the thrang, 
Advice unsocht-for doesna gang 

Owre sweetly doon, 
Especially dorbie lads amang — 

They'll clour your croon. 



For me mysel', I aye ha'e been 
Wi* brither mellsmen a' a frien'. 
An' mony a pliskie droll I've seen 

In howff an* shed — 
O* rogues an' wags there's aye a wheen 

In ilka tredd. 



I min' when to the siege I gaed, 
An apron braw my mither made 
For me to wear — 'twas aften said, 

** It needit washin', 
Or sune 'twad wear awa' an' fade 

Clean oot o' fashion." 
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When pey-day was at last come roun\ 
As hame the squad gaed to the toon. 
They said I bude to wair a croon, 

To wash my brat, 
Whilk gTed my young he*rt sic a stoun\ 

I hauflins grat. 

I ne'er had kent the taste o' drink, 
My stamach scimner't at the stink. 
But little time had I to think 

They'd gar me share it ; 
I saw frae mony a nod an' wink 

They wadna spare it. 

They gai^t me drink till geylies fou 
Wi' guid broon 3rill an' mountain-dew. 
My heid 'twas steamin' thro' an' thro' 

Afore they quat, 
Syne bade me tell my mither hoo 

They'd wash'd my brat. 

Twas wrang, faur wrang, to gar a chiel 
like me, juist new ta'en frae the schule, 
Gang in wi' them against my will, 

A' grown-up men, 
An' gar me drink my stamach-fill 

Ere I did ken. 

I wadna ha'e ye a' teetotal, 

Nor gar ye aye forsweir the bottle — 

I'm nane o' them wha seek to throttle 

Their neibours a' — 
Wha'd rob ye o' your dram an' dottle 

By force o' law. 
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I'd ha'e ye canny wi' the yill, 
An' cannier wi' the whisky-gill : 
It mak's a chiel an unco fule, 

When o't ye think, 
To sit an' boose awa' until 

He scarce can wink. 

Juist tak' a drappie noo an' then ; 
Ae saxpence wair whaur ye wair ten — 
Ye'U fin' 'tis better in the en' 

For saul an' body — 
For " rainy days " ye'll mak' a fen' — 

Gang better shod aye. 

I wadna ha'e the warl' to think 
That ane an' a' ye're gi'en to drink : 
Na, na — while mash an' dourer clink 

I ne'er sail wrang ye, 
Altho' some fauts I canna blink 

I see amang ye. 

Some o' ye whiles, when ye get boosie, 
Aft let your tongues wag gey an touzie, 
Whilk gars your neibours sair abuse ye 

Wi' a' their micht — 
For sic a faut I'll ne'er excuse ye — 

It sairs ye richt. 

I downa bide tobacco reek, 

I see nae guid in puffin' smeek. 

Or rowin' quids frae cheek to cheek — 

Tho' I've nae skill o't. 
To gar ye quit it I'll ne'er seek — 

E'en tak' your will o't. 
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Foul fa' thae strikes ! Guid kens what ill 
They've brocht puir bodies' hames intil— 
They ne'er dae ocht but breed ill-will 

'Tween Corks an' men. 
An* toom the pooch they're meint to fill 

Afore ye ken. 

What tho' ye get guid shillin's twel', 
Ilk week ye're oot, to keep yersel' 
Wi' wife an' weans, when wi' the mell 

Ye'd win your thirty ? 
The differ, ony gowk micht tell, 

Wad haud ye he'rty. 

Nae doot the maisters whiles are dour, 
An' grudge a bawbee in the 'oor, 
Whilk gars ye strive wi' them for po'oer 

Even thro' starvation — 
Yet, dinna strike — first seek a cure 

In Arbitration. 

Gin men an' maisters canna 'gree 
Atween themsel's, 'twere best to see 
A' tredd disputes, whate'er they be, 

By baith referr d 
To neutral men, wi' partial e'e 

To neither pairt. 

*Tis aften said, ** the dorbies lo'e 
The lassies weel " — I own 'tis true ; 
Oh, dinna gar the dearies rue 

The Mason's name — 
Wi' tearfu' e'e an' hingin' mou' 

Ne'er sen' them hame. 
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Be canny wi' them ane an' a' : 
They're frail, ye ken — the first to fa' 
Was she, wham ancient writers ca' 

Auld Eve, oor mither — 
To guard them aye suld be your law. 

My dorbie-brither. 

Fareweel, I wish ye nocht but guid : 
We're brithers a' in craft an' bluid ; 
I dootna but we whiles ha'e stude 

In sheds thegither ; 
Guid grant we aye dae as we suld 

By ane anither. 



THE TYPICAL SCOTCH RADICAL. 

(An Election Address Paraphrased). 

Electors I Fellow-Citizens, enlightened, bold, and free, 
I am a son of Tradeston old, and tradesmen all are ye, 
(Or nearly so), your suffrages as candidate I ask, 
And to explain the reason why is a most pleasing task. 
Impfimis: I'm a Radical — I worship at the shrine 
Of the great god, Mob — a glorious god (altho' not quite divine), 
Whose rival high priests at this time as most of you must know, 
Are woodman Will of Hawarden and wealthy orchid-Joe. 

As I'm a Rad. both good and true, the sweetest voice to me. 
Except my wife's, of course, (ahem /) is the great vox Populi: 
I'd give the people whatsoe'er they rise up to demand — 
For instance, should they choose to rob landowners of their land, 
I'd let them — why, because I own no land myself, d'ye see ? 
And so, though some were robbed of all, 'twould do no ill to me ! 
" The king can do no wrong," 'tis said — no more the People can — 
The People are my god — my king^ the honest working man ! 
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The Church by law established I quickly would pull down, 
And for that righteous service earn a bright and glorious crown, 
Which should through all eternity a halo round me shed 
When placed by smiling angels' hands upon my blessed head. 
Oh, 'tis a happy thought indeed that Radical souls may rise, 
When free'd from worldly cares and toils, to mansions in the skies 
Where they shall share forever in the never-dying bliss 
Prepared for those who service do to Heaven by deeds like this ! 

I've oft been asked if I'll support M*Lagan's Veto Bill : 

From heart and soul my answer hear — By Heaven and earth I will \ 

What ! Shall the people not have power to say no liquor strong 

Shall be permitted to be sold the residents among 

In any district, when a poll of two to one declare 

It shall be so? Ye patrons of vile dramshops, flit elsewhere — 

Anathema-Maranatha ! minority weak and small, 

The majority must have full power to rule in questions all ! 

You want to know what I'd provide for those deprived of trade 
And livelihood by this great bill ? The same as ye have made, 
Ye dram-sellers, for those to whom your liquors vile ye sell — 
Off with ye to the workhouse all — thence to the grave pell-mell ! 
The world needs not such fiends as ye, for fiends ye are, God wot I 
(Heavens ! what d — n'd nonsense one mus^ talk to catch the 

temperance vote). 
No compensation shall^e have ! While I have life and lung, 
111 lift my voice in protest till each dram-shop's knell is rung ! 

The suffrage to the ladies ? Yes I Heaven bless the loving 

dears, 
I'd give it them with all my heart — I've no unmanly fears 
Of female voters ; put them one and all upon the roll 
For (jovan, and I'll prophesy who's sure to top the poll : 
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I know the Candidate who'd be the member of their choice — 
A woman's eye oft speaks her mind long ere you hear her voice. 
(I'm married, so no lady could for breach of promise sue 
Tho' I proved faithless to their trust whose suffrages I woa) 

By statute 'tis provided that all children must be taught : 

As many parents grudge the price at which school learning's 

bought, 
/They're mostly Radicals, of course), it seems but right to me 
The State should levy rates to educate all children free. 
*Twould only be a proper thing for a Radical Parliament 
To give some favours unto those its Members represent ; 
What though the burdens heavily fall on our pluto-aristocrats ? 
Minorities possess no rights 'gainst Radical democrats ! 

I'll take an opportunity some other evening early 

More fully to explain my views upon the hurly-burly 

Of home and foreign politics — meantime, for your direction, 

I'd have you note one fact of prime import in this election : 

I'm recommended by no less than four associations, 

Which you will doubtless all endorse when fired by my orations : 

Therefore, if ye a Member want to represent you truly, 

Electors, fellow-citizens, vote straight for Bandit Bully. 



TO PROFESSOR BLACKIK 



A REPLY TO HIS EPISTLE TO PADDY. 



Dear John, I always did belave 

That your head was clear and your heart was brave : 

Your letter proves you a broth of a boy, 

And faix, by my sowl, but I wish you joy. 
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And health and wealth, and whisky galore, 

For all the years that are yet in store 

For you in this ill-shared world of ours ; 

May niver a frown on your face be seen, 

May your heart forever be young and green. 

And your eyes be as bright as the dew on the flowers, 

Till the sorrowful day when the tyrant. Death, 

Shall give you the call to yield up your breath ! 

Ah, then owld Scotland shall sadly mourn 

When her darlin' son from her bosom's torn — 

That son who has fought so long and well 

For the land and the tongue of the mighty Gael — 

And Erin the fair shall join in the wail, 

While our sighs and our tears our grief shall tell 

To all the world for the loss of him 

Whose heart shall be cold and his eyeballs dim — 

Whose soul to the highest heaven shall speed 

When the immortal part from the mortal's free'd, 

To mingle there with the mighty host 

Whose names all nations proudly boast — 

Not one of them all shall brighter shine, 

Great champion of the Gaidheil^ than thine ! 

Now, Johnny, my dear, ere I bid farewell 

It's mysilf 'ud be glad to hear you tell, 

Where that same cool head which you rate so high 

A poor divil like me can have to buy, 

(On credit, I mane), for right well you know 

That we've niver a mind to pay as we go : 

The praties are gone and the rint's behind — 

Not a copper coin in my cabin ye'd find 

Tho' ye search from now till the Kalends Crake — 

On the word of a Pat 'tis the truth I spake : 



I 
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But, suppose we'd the cash, we'd nivir pay — 
Sure, " No Rint^ is the order of the day ; 
And, faix, 'tis an order that suits us well, 
(God bless that great patriot, Charley Parnell, 
And his gallant followers, sturdy and true, 
Their motto we like and their bidding we'll do) : 
But, about the head, as I said before, 
If you happen yoursilf to have wan in store, 
Just sind it across by the Dublin boat — 
Carriage paid^ if ye plaze, for the divil a groat 
Have I to spare, the freight to pay — 
And for paice to your sowl foriver I'll pray ! 

Maybe, dear John, you'll kindly say 

When you write, what you, think is the better way 

To cook the cool head of a brother Scot — 

Shall we roast it, or boil it in the pot ? 

I've often heard brag of your sheep's-head broth — 

Sure, to try that same I'll be nothin' loath : 

(If ye hadn't towld me I'd niver ha' known 

That on Scotchmen's showlders sheep's heads were grown), 

But, hark in your ear — when you've sint the head, 

Won't the rest of the baste be cowld and dead ? 

If it makes no odds, dear John, to you, 

Just sind us the tail and the trotters too ; 

Don't call me greedy, kind sir, I pray — 

It's only our simple Irish way. 

When we've gotten an inch, of axin' an ell 

From the friends arid brothers who love us so well — 

Whom we love with a love too deep to tell ! 

Good-bye, dear Johnny, don't think me rude : 
'Tis our way of showin' our gratitude. 
To do evil to them who do us good — 
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You see, 'tis the nature of the baste, 
And it's all on account of the Pope and the Prastev 
Whose letters and prayers can clear us all 
From the wages of sin and the diyil's thralL 

Since Ifree of charge you give your advice, 
m tender mine at the self-same price : 
Let brother Pat and his wrongs alone, 
Old Scotland has plenty of her own — 
Stand up for the crofters of misty Skye, 
You'll have plenty to do before you die 
In lending a hand their wrongs to right — 
Oh, never bid them vainly fight 
With force against the nation's might ! 
But rather, tell with voice and pen 
How they may bravely bear like men, 
Until their every wrong shall be 
By law removed, and they of thee 
In words of living love shall tell, 
As of the friend who loved them well — 
Who loved each glen, each misty hill, 
Each foaming torrent, rippling rill — 
Loved them and all their native land 
From towering Ben to wave-worn strand ; 
Long shall these '• children of the mist " 
Sing of thee — bid their children list, 
And sing, in far-off future days, 
Thy name, thy worth, thy love to praise. 

Once more, good-bye : I love thee too, 
As all of Scottish birth must do : 
I may not praise thee — thou art far 
Too lofty for my muse to dare 
To hope to make with thine a pair 
In bright Apollo*s glittering car : 
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Tho' far 'neath thine my footing be, 
Yet dare I raise my voice to thee, 
To bid thee, champion of the Gael, 
A hearty, reverent, iond farewell / 



LOCAL VETO LAW. 



{From a Working MarCs point of view.) 



TwA billies o' the bardie tredd, 

Wha aft John Barleycorn had bled 

Till whiles the tane, an' whiles the tither, 

Could scarcely see his rhymin' brither. 

Sat doon ae nicht an 'oor to spen* 

An* toom the weel-filFd " Tappit-Hen," 

While they, in britherly converse 

Their ups an' doons in life rehearse, 

An' canvass a' the latest news, 

An' criticize ilk ither's views 

O' politics, an' sic affairs 

As agitate oor burghs an' shires 

Owre a' the kintra, north an' sooth, 

Frae Pentlan* Firth to Solway mooth. 

Wi' drinkin' deep an' crackin' thrang 

The time fu' quickly slipt alang : 

The views o' mony a candidate. 

On this or that affair o' State, 

The twasome passed in keen review, 

Approved, condemned, like critics true, 

What pleased, or no, the min' o' eacli 

In Tory or in Liberal speech. 
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Ae subject owre, a' else abune, 
They baith agreed to mak' sair din — 
M^Lagan's Bill to scrimp the dram 

Was riven in shreds wi' mony a d n : 

** Was ony mortal sic a fule 
As daur to move this Veto Bill 
Suld e'er become auld Scotlan's law ? 
Scotlan's ! whase sons are freemen a' — 
Free as the breezes frae their bens 
Or bumies trottin' thro' their glens — 
Wha aye for Freedom bauldly stude 
An' to maintain it shed their blnid — 
Sail we, the sons o' freemen true 
Wha lo'ed, like us, their mountain dew, 
Sail we in silence base submit 
While Pate N 'Lagan sets his fute, 
In tyrant-triumph, on the neck 
O' mither Scotlan' ? Sirs, 'twad bre'k 
The he'rts o' a' oor forbeirs gaen 
To see oor dear-bocht Freedom ta'en 
Frae us, their sons, by sic a Bill — 
It ne'er maun be ! By ilka hill, 
That raises up to Heaven its heid 
*Twixt Thurso water an' the Tweed — 
While to the sea oor rivers glide. 
While ebbs an' flows the ocean tide. 
While frae the Heavens the sun sail shine, 
Their Freedom Scotsmen ne'er maun tine ! 

**M*Lagan's Veto^ Scotlan's Law! 
That ne'er maun be ! Rouse, Scotsmen a', 
Whate'er your state, whate'er your clan, 
Speak oot as Scottish freemen can : 
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Defend your richts wi' richt guid-will — 
Say, Scotlan' mauna tine her still, 
An' Scotsmen canna want their gill ! 
Gar ilka chiel, whate'er his name, 
Wha daurs your suffrages to claim. 
Speak oot wi' nae uncertain soun' 
Against yon^/<;-anthropic loon, 
Wha seeks to mak* ae Scot, by law. 
The playock o' his neibours twa ! 

** Suppose oor district suld adopt 

Pate's Bill — a' liquor-sellin' stopt ; 

Suppose mysel', a dorbie puir, 

Wi' whiles aneuch, whiles scrimpit sair, 

Come hame some nicht baith tired an' weet- 

Drook't thro' an* thro' frae heid to feet — 

A reekin' gill wad warm my bluid — 

The guidwife owns 'twad dae me guid, 

An' save me frae sleep-fleyin' pains 

O* clocherin' hoast, rheumatic banes — 

But fient a gill o' cauld or het 

In a' the district I can get ; 

By twa to ane my neibours say : 

*' Nae dram-shops here awa' we'll ha'e — 

Flit, gin ye ha'ena means or will 

To buy wholesale, or — ^want your gill ! " 

Ay, there's the sairest vex o' a' — 

Them that adopt Pate's Veto Law 

May ha'e the means as weel's the will 

To buy their hogget for my gill^ 

An' ha'e't sent hame by rail or van, 

While I, their free-born brither man, 

*Twixt Pate an' puirtith, tyrant pair. 

Maun thole my drooth, na' drink nae mair \ 
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That day on Scotlan' ne'er maun dawn : 

Shoother to shoother, Scotsmen ! staun' : 

Speak oot, Saint Mungo, speak fu' pithy, 

Speak oot, ye suburbs o' the city — 

The lave o* Scotlan' sune maun ken 

The mettle o' your chosen men. 

Oh, dinna, for dear Freedom's sake, 

O' gabblin' gowks your members make — 

Sic gowks as Cameron, Beith, Shaw- Maxwell, 

Or ony chiel wha crams an' cracks weel, 

Mixin' his clap-trap oratorio 

Wi' threidbare jokes as auld as Yorick, 

Like B B ,staunin' noo for Govan, 

Wha in his day has dune some rovin', 
But noo his rantin' rins sae rarely 
He'd pass for twin to Showman Charlie. 
O' platform quacks I've heard a wheen, 

But B B gangs oot-owre them clean : 

He spins addresses unco weel. 
An' answers questions aff the reel 
Sae glibly, some folks ha'e the notion 
He'll be a Gladstone yet or Goschen. 

** He's "fellow-workman" wi' coal-heaver, 

Scavenger, tailor, sweep, an' weaver. 

An' "fellow-citizen" wi' a' classes 

But them wha sell ye drams in glasses — 

When on the drink his tongue gaes waggin' 

He fair oot-Peters Pate M*Lagan — 

Yoke him in Rob Mackay's auld hurley, 

John Barleycorn'U get his furlough. 
« # « # 

** Eleeven, d'ye say ? We'll come the noo — 
Oor stoups are toom, oor wames are fu', 
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Forbes-Mackenzie bids us pack, 
An' frae oor shoon the saw-dust shak'. 
Hark, brither, ere oor gaits we gang, 
Noo we're ootside I'll sing a sang. 

SONG — HAPPY DELUSION * 

" Straucht frae the dram-shop ye see me noo here — 
Faith, but the street surely looks unco queer : 
Richt side an' left side wheeled roon' seem to be — 
Aha! lad, I ha'e't, noo — the street's on the spree ! 

*• What kin' o' thrawn face is yon on the mune ? 
Wi' ae e'e she's glow'rin', the tither's stane-blin' : 
Ay, an' ye're fou, tae, ye limmer sae licht — 
Shame fa' ye, hizzie — gang oot o* my sicht ! 

*' Neist we've the lamp-posts : what's this that I see ? 
Ilk ane gaun reelin' an' clean on the swee — 
Look at them — look, hoo they're gaun shoogie-shoo — 
Fegs, but they seem to be a' geyan fu' ! 

** A' 's tapsalteerie here, muckle an' sma' : 
Gin I kept sober, that wadna be braw ; 
'Deed an' I winna' then, that's juist the fac' — 
Back to the dram-shop I'll aff in a crack ! 

{Both) 
" Deil tak' thir laws o' oors, law-makers tae, 
Closin' oor dram-shops at this time o' day : 
Hame to the wife I'll gang, hame to my bunk — 
Come mornin', come mumin' — ^she'll sweir I've been drunk I 

first Billie— 

**Sae fare-ye-weel, worthy frien', fare-ye-weel, fare — ' 

* The first four stanzas are translated from the Gtormati. 
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Second Billie — 

" Guid nicht t'ye, auld cronie, an' guid nicht ance mair — 
WeVe the price o' a gill in oor pooch baith to wair — " 

Enter B B (asidey^ 

" By Heavens, don't I wish I was both of the pair!'* 



WALLACE IN CHAINS. 



Captive to his country's foes. 

Bound in chains the hero lies : 
Edward's minions scoff and jeer 

As they bid the prisoner rise : 
" Traitor, come — thy judges wait — 

Thine shall be the felon's doom, 
Fit reward for such as thou 

Born in Treason's cursed womb." 

" Prisoner, thou hast heard the charge 

Traitor to King Edward, thou — 
Art thou guilty ? Art thou not ? 

Thou must answer, here and now." 
Boldly turned the hero's gaze 

As the charge fell on his ear, 
Flashing scorn on every foe : 
" Here and now, my answer hear — 

" Never while the immortal spark 
Dwells within my mortal frame, 
Never shall my heart or hand 
Think or act one deed of shame : 
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Ever faithful to my God, 
Ever to my country true, 

In my God alone I'll trust, 
Ne'er from man for mercy sue. 



" Traitor, I to England's king 

Am not, nor could ever be — 
Homage I to him denied, 

Fought to make my country free ; 
Edward's yoke I scorn to own. 

Here tho' bound in Edward's chains : 
Ye may rend me limb from limb. 

Drain the life-blood from my veins, 

" But ye cannot forge ye chains 

Wherewithal to bind my soul — 
Everlasting it shall live 

As the ages onward roll : 
Kill the body inch by inch 

Pains and Death shall welcome be — 
As the life-blood leaves my heart 

Death shall set my spirit free. 

** Other patriots shall arise 

Fired by Freedom's Heavenly call ; 
Wallace' death shall be avenged, 

Scotland free'd from England's thrall ; 
Never shall her crown adorn 

Albion's tyrant-monarch's brow : 
Edward, thou hast homage claimed — 

I have answered, here and now." 
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WHISKY AND FREEDOM. 



(An Address to Lord Rcsehery by the Shade of BurnSy on the 
unveiling of the Foefs Stattu in London,) 



Dalmeny's Lord, to Scotlan' dear, 
My hardship fain frae thee wad speir, 
(Gin my puir tongue can reach your ear 

This July day), 
What's brocht your gracious lordship here 

To roose me sae ? 

My lord, it surely canna be 

That thou dost think sae weel o' me, 

Wha never kent the gait to lee 

To please the great, 
But spak* o' a' my min' fu' free, 

Whate'er their state ? 

Had I been e'er a slippery chiel, 

Wha strave dame Fortune's brae to sped, 

Like them aye cringin' at the heel 

O' rank an' gear, 
I needna speir't — I'd kent fu' weel 

Why thou wast here. 

Nae lordlin's lick-spit loon was I — 
Nae maister kent aneth the sky — 
To a' alike, baith low an' high, 

A rustic bard — 
Nae gowden bribe could ever buy 

My he'rt's regard. 
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Why, then, hast thou, again I ask, 
Thou, wha in Fortune's smiles dost bask, 
Come here, 'mang chiels frae stool an' dask,. 

Frae bench an' ploo, 
To laud my name (a thankless task), 

An' wreathe my broo ? 

Is't that, tho' thou'rt a lord by birth, 
Bred 'mang the upper ten on earth, 
Thou still canst recognise true worth 

By Heaven inspired — 
Canst grieve wi' grief or lauch wi' mirth, 

By Genius fired ? 

Gin that be sae, to thee I'd bend, 
Alane 'mang a' the lords I've kenn'd. 
The knee — wi' thee alane I'd spend 

This day wi' glee. 
Could I frae Heaven unkent descend 

To join the spree. 

My lord, in spirit I'll be there, 
Gin I can jink Saint Peter's care — 
He'll need it a', an' something mair, 

To baud me in — 
By hook or crook, foul means or fair, 

Awa' I'll win. 

Nine lang decades amaist ha'e gaen 
Since I firae earth awa' was ta'en^ 
Nae spree sinsyne ava I've ha'en — 

Up here, ye ken. 
On honest barley-bree there's nane 

Has ocht to spen'. 
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We weary sairly noo an' then 
To taste the joys we used to ken, 
When, callants blythe or grown-up men, 

We toom'd the glasses. 
While fu' o' joy oor he'rts gaed sten, 

Baffin' wi' lasses. 

Thae days nae mair can come to me— 
To think o't sairly dims my e'e. 
That I sic joys sail never pree 

For evermair — 
I, wha was ance the soul o' glee — 

Luve, a' my care. 

But tho' sic bliss nae mair be mine, 
The jovial circle's mirth to join, 
Or dafF wi' lasses hauf divine, 

I'm blythe to see 
Young vot'ries fond at Venus' shrine 

Luve's blisses pree. 

An' sae, whene'er auld cronies meet 
Their droothy whustles weel to weet 
Wi' whisky guid, or broon yill sweet, 

It gladdens me 
To see them, cheerfu' an' discreet. 

Enjoy the spree. 

My lord, there's chiels aboot, I hear, 
Wha seek, by Bills an' measures queer, 
To rob Scots o' their whisky dear 

An' a' that's guid, 
An' gar them stick by water clear. 

To cool their bluid. 
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That day, my lord, maun never dawn — 
I tell ye frankly whaur ye stan', 
'Twad bring black ruin on the Ian' 

Were't come aboot ; 
My lord, my lord, baud up your ban' — 

Speak bauldly oot. 

An' tell yon Cabinet frae me. 

Ilk chiel *yont Tweed maun aye be free- 

Nane e'er in Scotlan' braid maun see 

Her free-born youth 
Gaun gaggit a' — nae barley-bree 

To slake their drouth. 

There's ane, a Hielan' lordlin' sma,' 

Was unco keen to Bill awa' 

The kintra's richts — it ne'er maun fa' 

To Cailein Og 
To tinker up a tyrant law 

To toom oor cog. 

There's Pate o' Pumpherston — yon fule 
Wha fain would pass his Veto Bill — 
I kenna whaur he gaed to schule, 

Nor what it cost him-^ 
But 'twasna wisdom graced the stool, 

Or paced the rostrum, 

Whaur he was sent to gaither lear ; 

But aiblins Patie didna care 

To claim owre muckle for his share 

O* education — 
There's mony a chiel I ken has mair 

In humbler station, 
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Wha doesna think sae little o't 

As search auld mither Scotlan's coat 

For holes to show — 1*11 gi'e my vote 

Fate sprang frae them 
Wha sauld their monarch for a groat, 
Syne slippit hame 

An' left him in his enemy's po'oer, 
Foredoom'd to death — oh, cursdd 'oor, 
When Scottish he'rts could prove sae dour 

To suppliant Royal, 
As pooch a bribe, an' han' him owre 

To foes disloyal ! 

There's ane frae auld Saint Mungo toon, 

A gabblin' editorial loon, 

Whase thrawn snoofs aye gaun pokin' roun' 

In odd-like neuks — 
Had he the po'oer, guid faith, he'd soon 

Mak' drakes an' deuks 

O' what ilk true Scots he'rt bauds dear — 
The glorious richt o' mankind there 
A dram o' whisky guid to share, 

Or stoup o* yill, 
As lang as they the clink can spare 

To pey the bill; 

A consequential gowk is he — 

A doctor, L.L.D., M.P., 

Et cetera — ^what he yet may be 

Nae mortal kens — 
Hell never tak* the plain degree 

O' common sense. 
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My lord, forgi'e my words sae plain : 

When I was in the flesh an* bane 

Auld Scotlan's wrangs aft gar't me graen — 

Noo, in the spirit, 
To see her treatit like a wean, 

I canna beir it. 

Speak oot, my lord, for guid Scotch Drink 
Scotsmen maun ne'er sae faur-doon sink 
As tine the richt to act an' think. 

But firm an' bauld 
Their glasses, fu' o' whisky, clink 

To Scotlan' auld. 

Fareweel, my lord, I hope to hear 
Some news o' you my he'rt to cheer 
Afore ye're aulder mony a year — 

I ken ye've smeddum ; 
Stan' firm for Scotlan's treasures dear — 

Whisky an* Freedom ! 



THE TRYSTIN' BURN. 



Nae skill ha'e I o' ither lan's, 

Frae hame I ne'er ha'e been : 
I kenna what the folks are like 

Their weys I ne'er ha'e seen ; 
Auld Scotlan' aye has been my hame. 

In her I'm like to bide — 
I carena for the Thames or Seine, 

Gi'e me saft-rowin' Clyde. 
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Aft ha'e I skelpit owre the shore, 

An' bathed in Clyde's clear flude : 
*Twas there my Jeanie's witchin' smile 

First fired my youthfu* bluid : 
'Twas there I made my first luve-tryste, 

At gloamin's dewy fa', 
An' whisper't saft the welcome vows 

Whaur nane oor daffin' saw. 



I'll ne'er forget the trystin' place, 

'Tis sacred to my he'rt, 
Whaur blythely aft my Jean I met, 

An' vow'd we ne'er suld pairt ; 
But, oh, we pairtit ance owre aft. 

Her smile nae mair I saw — 
Nae mair I heard her blythesome lilt. 

As doon the burn she sta'. 



Thou bonnie burn that liltin' rows 

Adoon yon darksome glen. 
The joys thy memory brings to me 

Nae toon-bred chiels can ken — 
The memory o' thae blissfu' nichts 

I spent thy banks alang, 
Whaur daffin' wi' my Jean I roved 

Thy whuns an' breers amang. 

Aft, guddlin' troot, thy bed I scoor'd, 
Whiles tint the sliddery grup 

When maist I thocht the prey secure — 
Ere ane could crack a whup 
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Twad scoosh awa* roun* muckle stanes, 
Or *neth the weeds sae green 

That freenged thy wimplin' water's edge, 
Twad fin' a welcome screen. 



Aft ha'e I speel'd thy braes sae stey, 

An' stripped the busses a', 
For strings o' beads to deck my Jean- 

The rowan, hip, an' haw : 
Aft ha'e I gaither't for my d ar 

The slae an' sweet black-byde — 
Aft lain wi' her 'neth midnicht mune. 

Close happit in her plaid. 

Nae mair I'll see my winsome Jean 

While life on earth is mine : 
The memory o' my laddie's luve 

My he'rt sail never tine ; 
As up the braes o' eild I speel 

I'll lo'e her still the same, 
Till He who sent my spirit forth 

Sail ca' my spirit hame. 

Dear Clyde, that saftly rows alang 

To meet the mighty sea, 
As blythely lilts yon wimplin' burn 

To lose itsel' in thee, 
I pray the Po'oers that rule abune 

To grant this boon — no more : 
When reft o' life, I fain wad lie 

Close bye thy bonnie shore. 
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ON THE AUTHOR OF "JOCK O' THE KNOWE," AND 

OTHER VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 



In this our time, in this our clime, 

'Tis rarely that we hear a song 
From bard divine, whose every line 

Bears with it as it flows along, 
Approval meet, in numbers sweet, 

In language clear, poetic, strong — 
Its every thought with wisdom fraught. 

Inspired by the God of Song. 

Here dwells a bard, whom all regard 

With equal love, respect, esteem : 
Who sings in praise of Kirtle's braes. 

Of Scotland, and of Cona's stream : 
Who calmly strings his Ijrre and sings 

Of sorrows and of joys by turns ; 
In Doric lays we hear him praise 

A beggar, and bemoan a Bums. 

Who sings of life, its toil, and strife. 

And ** hero " crowns the peasant's head. 
Whose daily task it is to ask 

His mother earth to yield him bread. 
The meet reward of labour hard 

Ungrudgingly and bravely done — 
Bread and a name's the poet's claim-r- 

The muse oft starves her hapless son ! 

Who sings of youth, of love, and truth. 
Of manhood's prime and hoary age. 

Of woman fair, with virtues rare, 
Unsullied still remains the page: 



* See note at end of yolume. 
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But, hark ! yon sigh, with tear-dimm'd eye 
The bard bewails the wrongs and woes. 

Which ruthless Mars, with death and scars, 
Sows broadcast wheresoe'er he goes. 

Not his the song that charms the throng 

Of gaping fools, devoid of brain, 
Who laud and cheer whatever they hear. 

Or ribald rhyme, or lewd refrain : 
But,, clear and loud, high o*er the crowd, 

Like skylark trilling Nature's note, 
His muse's voice shall aye rejoice 

Our hearts with pure, poetic thought. 

As Scotsmen still love glen and hill. 

Love loch ^'nd river, broad and deep, 
As they revere the mem'ries dear 

Of Scotia's noblest sons asleep, 
So should they love, all men above. 

Or men of wealth, or men of State, 
The bard whose song, thro' ages long. 

Shall live to make men wise and great. 



In Memoriam. 
GRACE KNOX COGHILL, 

Died jist December^ i88g^ 
Aged 3 Years and i Month. 



She ran to me, ever so blithely. 
She smiled on me, ever so fond. 

That I sighed — " Is this world all we live for. 
Or is there another, beyond — 
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A world where no shadow of sadness 
Shall ever bedim that bright eye ? 

Oh, God, such a world there must be, 
For the smile of my child cannot die ! " 



Her smile was a fore-glimpse of glory, 

Her laughter an echo divine ; 
Bright as stars in the heavens above us 

Did the eyes of my little one shine. 
Nevermore shall that smile bid me welcome, 

Nevermore shall that laughter rejoice — 
Dim in death are the eyes of my darling. 

And silent forever her voice. 



She hath trod the dark valley before me, 

She hath seen what no mortal shall see 
Till the voice of the All-wise Creator 

From the cares of this world sets him free. 
And I, when I follow my loved one, 

Shall I know and be known as of yore ? 
Shall I love and be loved there as fondly 

As here, on this tempest- tossed shore ? 



Her troubles are o'er I Shall I sorrow 

That my darling hath fallen asleep ? 
Shall I blame the Almighty Creator, 

Who hath taken his creature to keep i* 
No, no ! — ^tho' my heart may be heavy 

As I miss the glad sound of her voice, 
I know that whatever He doeth, 

He doth to make some one rejoice. 



# 
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He hath taken her home to be happy : 

Tho* mine be the sorrow and pain 
Of losing her love for a little, 

Shall I grumble that hers is the gain ? 
Forbid it, thou God of all goodness ! 

Her image shall live in my heart 
Till our souls re-unite — if Thou will it — 

Nevermore from each other to part. 



She ran to me, ever so blithely, 

She smiled on me, ever so fond. 
That I sighed — ** Is this world all we live for,. 

Or is there another, beyond — 
A world where no shadow of sadness 

Shall ever bedim that bright eye ? 
Oh, God, such a world there must be, 

For the smile of my child cannot die ! ** 



AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 
(Stanzas by a Stranger.) 



"Spirit of him whose heart lies here. 

Dear Freedom's Heaven-inspired bard, 
My soul to thee would fain draw near 

To whisper low my heart* s regard 
For Scotia's peasant-poet son. 

Whose songs are sung in every clime — 
Wherever valiant deeds are done, 

Thy voice shall thunder thro' all time ! 
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^*The Warrior on the blood-stained field, 

'Mid raging battle, knows no fear — 
While Life is his he scorns to yield, 

For, " Do or Die " rings in his ear, 
As on that field of far-off yore, 

When they who had * with Wallace bled,' 
The flower of Edward's army bore 

Before them to their * gory bed.' 



^The Mariner who ploughs the main. 

Steering to foreign lands afar, 
Where man binds with an iron chain 

His slaves, who yet his brethren are. 
In sight of God if not of men, 

Sings oft : All men shall brothers be : 
Ashore he sings it yet again, 

Till slaves believe they shall be free ! 



**• The Statesman, high in place and power. 

Knows well the influence of the spell 
Thy song exerts, at every hour. 

Wherever men together dwell : 
He sees them Arm resolved on right, 

Resolved to down with every wrong — 
He, too, must bow before thy might, 

And own the true worth of thy song. 

^* And I, to Freedom's cause a friend, 
From stranger land, before it bow : 

Not Scots alone — ^all true-bom men 
Revere the poet of the plough : 
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A Scot thou wast by blood and birth, 
But more than Scot in heart and soul- 

For every heart o'er all the earth 
Turns, as the needle to the pole, 

" To that great brother-heart of thine, 

Which ceased to beat, alas, too soon ! 
Thy spirit in thy song doth shine. 

As shines the sun on ' Bonnie Doon,' 
And thro' Eternity shall shine 

While brightly shines yon glorious sun- 
For why? Thy spirit is divine, 

And naught divine can be undone ! " 



PARADISE TRANSPLANTED. 



In silence I gazed on the stars last night, 
And the round moon shedding its silvery light 
From a cloudless sky on our beautiful earth, 
Where sin and sorrow together had birth ; 
And my thoughts took flight to that fatal hour, 
When Adam by Eve, in fair Eden's bower. 
Was tempted to eat of the fruit of the tree, 
Whence fell Heaven^s curse upon thee and on me ; 
And I mused : Did the moon and the stars thus shine 
When the first of mankind broke the bidding divine ? 
Had the Garden of Eden as fair a smile 
As one spot that I wot of in Arran's isle — 
Dearest of all those isles to me 
That gem Clyde's bosom, so fair to see ? 
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Had Eve, our mother, a form as fair 

As one I have clasped to my bosom there ? 

Was her voice as sweet, were her eyes as bright, 

Was her heart as kind in the soft moonlight 

As the heart of my Highland love to me, 

'Neath the shade of the fragrant hawthorn tree. 

That balmy eve in a far-off June, 

Where no eye beheld, save the silent moon, 

The rapture fond of young love's pure bliss — 

Lips pressed to lips in an eager kiss — 

Heart beating to heart, and eye beaming to eye, 

With a fervour and glow which could nothing deny ? 

If Eve to her Adam was all in all. 

As my Highland maid held my heart in thrall, 

Alas I for the sin, for the sorrow, alas ! 

What else but the fall could have come to pass ? 



THE WHISKY DUTY. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Six-an'-Eichtpence, ' - ' a Lawyer. 

Dose o' Jalap, - - - - A Druggist. 

Pat o' Sowther, - - - A Plumber. 

Bing o' Shivers, - - - A Mason. 



Scene — ^A Private Room in a Public-House. 



SiX'an*'Etchtpence — 

Come, Dose o' Jalap, gi'e the bell a pu', 
I maun ha'e something guid to weet my mou' ; 
What say ye, lads — is't beer ye're for to drink ? 
I'll tak' a pint myseP, 'tis best, I think, 
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When fash'd wi* drooth, to tak* a waucht o* jrill — 
Your drobthy wizzen-win's 'twill better cule 
Than whisky or ocht else that ye can name — 
Forbyet 'tis better for a body's wame, 
An' doesna lea' ye wi' an achin' heid 
The momin' efter.— Are ye a' agreed ? 

Dosi if Jalap — 

I'll tak' a pint o' yUL 

Bing d Shivirs — 

An* sae will I — 

I'm like yersd', frien' Six-an'-£icht, gey dry. 



Fat d Sawihci 

For me, I'll hand aye by the Auld Kirk guid — 
A gless o' whisky's best to warm the bluid; 
Cauld trashtrie sic as beer may sair for you — 
Ye ken I aye ha'e been a Tory true : 
The wale o' liquors I sail never shirk — 
Whisky for me — a dram o' guid Auld Kirk ! 

Stx^an^'Eichtpence — 

Auld Kirk an' you be hanged I Nae need ha'e we 

To ken what your opeenions chance to be ; 

Sae dinna brag o' Kirks an' Tories here — 

It isna politics we want — 'tis beer. 

Come, laddie, heest ye, bring the liquor ben, 

Three pints o* yill — a dram o' Hielan' blen'. 



Dose 0^ Jala} 

Here comes the callant — rax me owre that pint ; 
My thrapple's dry — a' day IVe stude confine't 
'Mang pushonous drugs, clean scunner't wi' the stink 
An' ne'er a sup o' saft or hard to drink 
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But ginger, lemonade, an' sic-like trash — 
Foul fa' the 'oor I waste on them my cash I 
Kin' Heaven be thankit for this pint o' Bass — 
Here's to ye, frien's, may nane e'er want a glass. 

Bing d Shivers — 

Fegs, lads, I'll own I'm better noo it's doon. 
An' gin ye like we'se ca' anither roun' ; 
Were ye like me, a sair-wrocht freestane hewer, 
Ye'd own yersel's indebted to the brewer : 
For naething sairs sae weel to redd your hass 
Frae stoor an' san' as twa-three pints o' Bass, 
Or ony ither yill ye like to name — 
They're a' alike when ance they're in your wame. 
You, Jalap — Six-an'-Eicht — ^ye're baith for yill? 
Speak oot, man, Sowther — 

Pat 0' Sowther— 

I'm for whisky still. 
Nane o' yer fusionless, cauld wish-wash for me — 
Tho' weel paid for't, sic trash I wadna pree. 
Auld Kirk, again ! I'm still a Tory true — 
Whisky forever — a dram o' mountain dew ! 

Six-an^'Eichtpence — 

'Deed, Sowther, yell ha'e gey guid cause, I fear. 
To change your drink frae whisky sune to beer ; 
A penny on the gill is nae sma' rise 
On what was dear eneuch at ony price. 
Ye micht as weel your siller fling awa' 
As wair't on that vile burnin' usquebaugh. 
Ye ken that Childers — 
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Hither come our manu&cturers, 

Men of many mighty mills ; 
Hither come our merchant princes, 

Men of money and of bills — 
Engineers and great ship-builders, 

They who build our houses, too — 
All push and throng, with faces long. 

And lips and noses blue, 

Thro* the snow- 
Thro' the snow, thro' the snow. 

To the church the wealthy go, 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 

Hither comes the humble trader, 

Hither comes the artizan — 
Comes the workshop needle-woman. 

Comes the day's-wage lab'ring man — 
Come ale-brewers and distillers 

Who produce our mountain-dew — 
All push and throng, with faces long, 

And lips and noses blue, 

Thro' the snow — 
Thro* the snow, thro' the snow, 

Poor and wealthy churchwards go. 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe I 

Hither comes Ecclesiastes, 

Fresh from breakfast, ripe for lunch— 
To preach, because the old saw saith : 

" Tis no show without a Punch." 
The preachers fill their bosoms full 

Of dire d— mn — n-brew. 
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And thread the throng, with faces long, 

And lips and noses blue, 

Thro' the snow — 
Thro' the snow, thro' the snow, 

Worldly-wise, the preachers go, 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 

Comes the universal " Uncle" 

Known to fame by gilt balls three — 
Cometh Boniface, sleek, smiling. 

Redolent of barley-bree — 
Come the noble sons of medicine. 

Whose leisure hours are few — 
All push and throng, with faces long, 

And lips and noses blue, 

Thro' the snow — 
Thro* the snow, thro' the snow. 

Blest and bann'd, all churchwards go. 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 

Hither come the bill-discounters. 

Usurers like them of old — 
God help the wretch who pays not back 

Each guinea of their gold, 
With fifty odd per cent — in greed 

Your Scots excel the Jew — 
And they con their int'rest tables. 

Worthy Christians, in the pew I 
Thro' the snow — 
Thro' the snow, thro' the snow. 

Money-lenders churchwards go, 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 
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Hither come vile pettifoggers, 

With their extracts of decrees — 
They whose sole and only Gospel 

Is the £. s. d, of fees : 
When before the Bar of Heaven 

For absolvitor they sue, 
Full expenses 'gainst the Devil 

They'll be claiming as their due. 
Thro' the snow — 
Thro' the snow, thro' the snow, 

To the church even lawyers go. 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 

Come the great rag-tag-and-bobtail 

Parasitic of the scribe — 
Accountants, sheriffs-officers, 

The hell-hounds of the tribe : 
'Tis no wonder tho' black clouds obscure 

The smiling heavens from view 
As on they throng, with faces long. 

And lips and noses blue. 

Thro' the snow — 
Thro' the snow, thro' the snow, 

Rogues of all kinds churchwards go, 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 

What's the good of Church and Preacher, 
With his sermon, prayer, and psalm, 

When from want we've thousands starving? 
'Tis a mock'ry and a sham 

To prate of Hell or Heaven, 

While our fellows cry for bread — 
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Accurst be all who pity less 

The living than the dead I 

Thro' the snow — 
Thro' the snow, thro' the snow, 

Christians, Preachers, churchwards go, 
While the hungry and the homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 

Let all means so foully wasted 

On the preaching of God*s grace (?) 
Be devoted to relieving 

All the suffering of our race : 
That the naked may be clothdd, 

And the hungry may be fed, 
And the living man may know himself 

More cared-for than the dead. 
Like the snow — 
Ay, like snow, even like snow. 

Preachers then may come or go — 
Neither hungry shall, nor homeless 

Cry God's mercy in their woe ! 



THE BARD OF ANNANDALE.f 



A volume of immortal verse, 

Pure from the heart of poet grand — 
The noblest tribute ever paid 

By patriot to his native land : 
Such tribute often hath been thine. 

Dear land whose songs all nations hail, 
But never nobler song hadst thou 

Than his. the Bard of Annandale ! 



f See note at end of volume. 
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Dear land of Wallace and of Bruce, 

Of glorious Bums and mighty Scott, 
Thy sons of song have legion been, 

And lowly oft hath been their lot : 
But never lowlier lot had bard. 

Nor e'er could tell a sadder tale 
Of genius doomed to cold neglect, 

Than he, the Bard of Annandale ! 

Revered and loved by all is he, 

By all his priceless work's admired : 
Who that hath read his song but feels 

His heart with nobler thoughts inspired P 
Yet, though his country knows his worth, 

And knows his ag^d frame grows frail, 
He still must toil for daily bread. 

The Bard of Bonnie Annandale I 

At seventy years and three, methinks, 

Twere meet that such as he might rest ; 
But Scotia loves not living bards — 

Her dead^ she clasps them to her breast, 
Shouts their loud praises far and wide. 

And weeps her loss with many a wail — 
And must this be his bitter lot. 

The Bard of Bonnie Annandale ? 

Alas for Scotsmen ! and for love 

Of country, and of all that^s good ! 
When Scotia treats her sons of song 

In this unkind, ungenerous mood I 
She hears them, yet she heeds them not. 

Until they tread the narrow vale, 
Then weeps — ^methinks I hear her weep 

For him, the Bard of Annandale ! 
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Far be that day ! and ere it dawns, 

Oh, may some brother Scotsman know 
Twas his to cheer the song-king's heart, 

And soothe the ag^d poet's woe : 
And men shall breathe his name with pride 

When history tells the poet's tale, 
And bless the man whose heart made glad 

The Bard of Bonnie Annandale I 



FOR THE UNION. 



We stand together day and night, 

In Britain's name we stand. 
To champion Justice, Law, and Right, 

Best bulwarks of our land: 
We truckle to no traitor's power. 

We trust in Reason's might 
To aid our holy cause each hour — 

May God defend the right ! 

Britannia's name hath been revered, 

Where'er her flag hath waved ; 
To Freedom's heart that flag 's endeared. 

And on that heart engraved 
Her name shall ever brightly shine, 

Ay ! and while time shall be, 
Britannia still shall rule the brine. 

Her sons be ever free. 

Her rule hath been a rule of love. 

Her loyal sons rejoice 
And praise the gracious powers above 

With filial heart and voice, 



\ 
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That 'tis mL lot that ru 
Whemn* their lot be 
*hey ^re the grand old 
Thv sires loved in th 

that rule in dang( 
tehold yon traitor ban) 
ich one of whom hath 
"The Union shall not si 
tk them what Ireland wants^ 
" Home Rule " 's the fierce 
And "plunder, boycott, maimj 
Who dares dispute the cry ! 

" Home Rule for Ireland," criJ 

A statesman once esteemed,] 
A man of whom all men were 

An honest man, men deeme< 
That cry from him ! Oh, 'tis 

To think how he hath brought 
Disgrace upon an honoured name — 

Disgrace and shame — for what ? 

For what, indeed ? That he might gain 

Yon traitor band's support : 
He gained it, but 'twas gained in vain — 

His lease of power was short : 
We tore him from our hearts for aye. 

We drove him forth from power — 
He hungers for that power each day, 

For our hearts' love each hour. 

He shall not have it ! Never while 
Yon bright sun shines above, 

Shall any traitor voice beguile 
Our hearts from that we love, 
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The Union of this empire grand*- 
We'U strive with might and main 

To hound forth treason from the land, 
Bid law and order reign 

In Erin's Isle for evermore, 

As here, across the sea, 
In our loved home from shore to shore, 

Then shall her sons be free 
To live and know the joy of life. 

Nor dread the hedge-row shot, 
The moonlight raid, the assassin's knife--* 

The blight of many a cot ! 

For this we stand by day and night. 

In Britain's name we stand. 
To champion Justice, Law, and Right, 

To quell yon traitor band : 
True sons of Britain, hi and near. 

Stand with us in your might. 
Ye unto whom this empire 's dear — 

May God defend the right ! 



URNS AND SCOTT. 



ANNIVERSARY STANZAS. 

Saint George's knock was chappin' twel' 
To ring anither day's deid-knell. 
As hameward I my staps did wale. 

My leefu' lane, 
Frae scenes whase dear delights to tell 

Were waur than vain ; 
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The mune shone bricht owre a' the square 
As I gaed thro' — the mom was £ur : 
My he'rt was licht — nae thocht o' care 

Oppress'd my min' — 
Even cauld November's nippin' air 

Seem'd warm an' kin' ; 

I, musin', 'mang the statues gaed, 
But suddenly a halt I made 
Atween Sir Walter's mighty shade 

An' Robin's gran' — 
Twa glorious spirits by me glade, 

Clasp'd han' in han' : 

I mark'd the Poet's sparklin' eye 
That aft had lauch'd wi' humour sly. 
Or smiled wi' luve in days gaen bye 

On maidens dear, 
Or flash'd wi' patriot passion high — 

Ne'er blench'd wi' fear ; 

Him, too, Auld Reekie's dearest son, 

Wi' honours laden, sairly won, 

Whase warldly coorse had smoother run 

Than Rob's wild flude, 
I mark'd wi' pride, an' bless'd the grun^ 

Whaur noo they stude. 

The twasome spak' their min's fu' free, 
An' crack'd an' lauch'd wi' muckle glee,. 
Fu' blythe ilk ither's face to see 

Upon this mom, 
O' whilk a' men suld mindfu' be 

In Scotlan' bom. 
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(Saint Andrew's morn suld ever be 

The dawnin' o' a day o' glee 

To Scots at hame, or owre the sea 

On foreign shore — 
The saul-inspirin' barley-bree 

Suld rin galore, 

An' cheer ilk true-bom Scotsman's he*rt 
To gar him act the patriot's pairt, 
An' no to be by gowks mislear't 

Wha scoff an' sneer 
At him wha fondly turns the airt 

O' Scotlan' dear.) 

As tremblin', speechless, there I stude, 
Thrang markin' a' they said an' did, 
Rob pu'd a flask o' liquor guid 

The cup to fill, 
An' bade Wat drink, as Scotsman suld, 

A guidhauf gilL 

Belyve he tum'd his heid awee, 
An' cuist a pierdn' glance on me : 
I couldna thole to meet his e'e — 

His gaze sae keen — 
He, smilin', spak' to me as free 

As to a freen': 

** Whae'er ye be, that stan' ooC*owre, 
Ye needna rub your e'en an' glower : 
Ye see the knock on yonder tower^ — 

Ere it can tell 
The passin' o' the *wee, short hour 

Ayont the twel',' 
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As han' in han' they wing'd their way 
To Heaven abune, I heard Wat say : 
" Thir twa-three verses ye may lay 

In safety bye, 
Till time brings roun' Rab's natal day- 
Twill quickly fly." 

A something I could scarcely see 
Cam' flutterin' on the win' to me : 
Wi' tremblin' han' an' tear-dimm'd e'e 

I scann'd it owre ; 
Ilk word an' line o't here I gi'e — 

Thir verses four. 

RANTIN* R0BIN« 

• Air — " Corn Rigs are Bonnie.^ 

A hunner years an' twenty /oUr 

Ha'e come an' gaen fu' >lythely, O, 
Since Rantin' Robin cam' to Kyle 

An' welcome gat sae blythely, O. 
May Scots aye bless the Jan'war* blast, 

While pulse an' he*rt gae throbbin', O, 
An' bless auld Coila's gossip kin', 

Wha welcome gi'ed to Robin, O. 

For sangs o' peace an' sangs o' war, 
For lilts o' luve an' drinkin', O, 

Nae Muse-inspir^d Bard ava 
Can vie wi' Rob, I'm thinkin', O. 

As roun' the social board we sit. 
We'll min' them a' fu' kinly, O, 

The '< honest men an' lasses dear " 
Oor Bard has sung divinely, O. 
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Blythe ** Willie," wi* his peck o' maut, 

An' " Allan," WilUe's cronie, O— 
Bauld '' Tarn o' Shanter," kmg o* a'. 

An' droothy " Souter Johnnie," O. 

Chorus : — For sangs o* peace, &c, 

Wha wadna lo'e Rob's handsome Nell ? 

An' Lugar's charmin' Nannie, O ? 
The Nithsdale lass wi' gowden locks? 

The Barley Rigs an' Annie, O ? 
But in oor inmaist he'rt o' he'rts 

Well shrine thir twa 'bune ony, O— 
Sweet Highland Mary, dearly loved — 

Kin' Mauchline Jean, sae bonnie, O. 
Chorus : — For sangs o' peace, dec 

Fill up ilk glass, an' toast the Bard — 

As king's high Heaven's above us, O, 
As lang's there's true Scots tongues to cheer, 

An' true Scots he'rts to love us, O, 
Sae lang we'll lo'e blythe Rantin' Rob, 

An' them whase charms inspired him, 
Ilk Scottish maid an' Scottish man 

Wha fired him an' admired him, O. 

For sangs o' peace, an' sangs o' war, 

For lilts o' luve an' drinkin', O, 
Nae Muse-inspir^ Bard ava 

Can vie wi* Rob, I'lh thinkin' O. 
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SONGS. 



I m I 



NEW YEAR'S SONG. 



Air — " Gre^n Grow the Rashes^ 

Fill high the glasses, O ! 
Drain dry the glasses, O ! 
A health to Scotlan's sturdy sons 
An' Scotlan's bonnie lasses, O ! 

Wi' blytbesome cheer bring hame the year- 
Fu' quick the towmond passes, O— 

Gar ilka chiel bid care fareweel, 
An' join us owre the glasses, O. 

The clink's oor ain to wair or hain. 
Let nocht this day harass us, O— 

To frien'ship's King we'll cheerfu' sing. 
An' toom the sparklin' glasses, O. 

Hail, John O' Maut ! some ca't a faut 
To roose thee owre the glasses, O ; 

Nine oot o' ten, thou'rt King o' men— 
Oor Queens, the bonnie lasses, O. 

Thro' guid an* ill, we'll lo'e thee still, 
We carena for their clashes, O. 

Wha'd banish thee, King Barley-bree, 
De'il birsle them to ashes, O. 
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Had Noah's flude been whisky guid. 

An' we'd been there wi' glasses, O, 
Nae mortal feet had e'er got weet — 

'Twad a' gaen owre oor haisses, O. 

The Greek o' auld sang, *^ Water cauld 

A' ither things surpasses," O ; 
But Coila's Muse wreathed Robin's broos 

For roosin' drams an' lasses, O. 

Then join wi' me, an' sing wi' glee, 

While New-'r-day quickly passes, O, 
A health to a' wha lo'e thir twa — 

The lasses an' the glasses, O. 

Fill high the glasses, O ! 
Drain dry the glasses, O I 
A health to Scotlan's sturdy sons 
An' Scotlan's bonnie lasses, O ! 



MY BONNIE BELL. 



Frae Croc-a-Chailleach's heath'ry braes, 

I gaze adoon on mony a cot, 
Whaur sturdy chiels an' maidens fair 

Toil blythely at their humble lot : 
But ne'er a cot amang them a', 

Frae Pladda's Soun' to stey Goat Fell, 
Can boast a maid like her I lo'e— 

Sweet £as-a-Crannaig's Bonnie Bell. 
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Ye maids o' auld Saint Mungo toun, 

I dootna but yeVe beauty rare — 
I've seen amang ye forms divine. 

An' faces mair than passin* fair — 
But something aye ye seem to lack, 

A charm nae tongue can freely tell — 
Ye canna gar my he'rt play dirle 

Within my breist, like Bonnie Bell. 

I dootna but ye're tutor'd weel 

In a' that tends to raise the mind ; 
But gin ye dauma trust the he'rt. 

What signify your airs refined? 
Your mithers fain wad match ye weel : 

Ye lo'e nae laddie for himsel' ; 
Til wealth ye want — ye're no for me, 

Gi'e me my charmin' Bonnie BelL 

The sun will sune be hid frae view 

Ahint the rugged Shiskine hills : 
As gloamin' fa' steals owre them a', 

The he'rt within me joyfu' thrills 5 
The misty clouds that swirl aroun' 

The rocky steeps o' bold Goat Fell, 
Betoken siu'e the blissfu' 'oor 

When I'm to meet my Bonnie Bell. 

Fareweel to Croc-a-Chailleach's braes : 

To £as-a-Crannaig I maun flee, 
To tell my dear the luve I beir 

An' mark the luve-blink in her e'e — 
To hear her murmur owre again 

The vows that bind her to mysel' ; 
Nae cares sail steer, nor terrors fear 

My he'rt when wi' my Bonnie Bell 
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SOCIAL SOOROCKS. 



Sour bodies there are in this warr 

Wha kenna the guid that's in life : 
Wi' a* kin's o' social enjoyment 

Their min*s are forever at strife. 
Ye maun doon on your knees ilka mornin,' 

An' pu' a lang face a' the day — 
Ye maun aye be at hame ere the gloamin', 

Sing saums, read the Scriptures, an' pray. 

There's naething but prayin' an' preachin', 
Saum-singin' baith even an' mom — 

'Tis eneuch to gar ony callant 
Cry dule on the day he was bom. 

It's sinfu' to tak' up a novel — 

Sic readin's juist time cuist awa': 
Your poetry an' sangs suld be burnt, 

While a drama's the deevil an' a'. 
Gin ye gang noo an' then o' an evenin', 

To spen' a hauf-oor wi' a freen' 
Owre a dram o' guid auld Scottish whisky, 

Ye'll sune be doon-bye wi' the Fien'. 

It's everly preachin' an' prayin' 
The Scriptures alane ye maun read : 

A' else is unholy an' sinfu' — 
Ye'll roast gin ye dinna tak' heed. 

An' then there's the lassocks — Gude bless them ! 

Gin ye gi'e them a blink o' your e'e, 
Tak' stock o' thae ill-natur'd bodies — 

Hoo they glow'r when sic daffin' they see : 
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They'd maist gar ye trow they got buckle't 

Withoot ony coortin' ava — 
Gin the lassocks were a' like their mithers, 

I'm thinkin* they'd ne'er win awa'. 

Awa' wi' your prayin' an' preachin'— 
Nae saum-singin' hizzies for me; 

Gin daffin' an' coortin' be sinfu' 
I'll ne'er be a saint till I dee. 

'Tis waesome to think what the warl' 

Wad be, gin sic bodies had po'oer 
To gar us a' dae as they likit, 

An' mak' us a' equally soiu: ; 
But guidness be thankit, they're feckless — 

Nae po'oer hae they owre us ava ; 
Ne'er fash tho' their tongues suld gae waggin'- 

Let them wag till they're waggit awa' ! 

A cheer for ilk licht-he'rtit callant — 
A groan for auld soorock-faced Cant — 

A health to the bonnie blythe lassocks, 
'Tis them, no their mithers, we want 



PEGGY RUADH. 



To Peggy Ruadh I maun gang, 

Owre the burn an' up the brae : 
Sweet the laverock's e'enin' sang 

Bids fareweel to deein' day : 
Blythely lilts my Peggy dear, 

Drivin' hame her mither's kye— 
Peggy's charmin' voice to hear 

Wad wile an angel frae the sky. 
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Peggy Ruadh*s young an' fair, 

Peggy's sweet as weel as kin' ; 
Wi' her the jojrs o' luve to share 

Were better faur than bliss divine. 
Let me clasp her to my he'rt — 

Peggy's a' my thocht an' care : 
Awa' ilk gimin', flytin' priest, 

On me your wrath ye needna wair ! 

'Neth the mune, sae gleg o' e'e, 

I wi' Peggy aften rove : 
Fondly aft her lips I pree, 

While I tell my tale o' love : 
Peggy lays her cheek to mine, 

Tears o' joy stan' in her e'e — 
Her arms aroun' me gently twine — 

She tells the luve she beirs to me. 

Ye 'oors that speed sae fleet awa' 

When in my Peggy's arms I lie, 
Frae momin'-daw' to gloamin'-fa' 

I'd ha'e ye fleeter still to fly. 
To bring the trystin'-time again 

This he'rt o' mine wi' bliss to fill — 
Oh, then your speed ye're free to hain, 

Ye'd please me best by stan'in' still ! 

To Peggy Ruadh I'll awa' : 

Care an' labour, fare ye-weel ! 
To yonder theekit cot sae sma' 

Up the brae I noo maun speel : 
Peggy's gracefu' form I see — 

Peggy's witchin' voice I hear : 
Fairer sicht ne'er blessed my e'e — 

Sweeter lilt ne'er thrill'd my ear ! 
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TO BACCHUS. 



To the jolly God of Wine 

Let us sing with gladsome shout. 
While we deep and deeper drink 

As we push the bowl about : 
Hail to thee, O, Bacchus fair, 

Who of mirth and joy art king — 
Hail to thee, sworn foe to care, 

We, thy vot'ries, joyful sing ! 

Thou alone canst glad the heart 

Of the wretch deep sunk in woe, 
Thou canst clear the clouded brow — 

Bid our cares and sorrows go : 
Thou must ever reign supreme 

'Mongst us weary sons of Earth ; 
But for thee we should but dream — 

Ne'er know aught of joy and mirth* 
To the jolly God of Wine, &c. 

Let us fill once more the bowl 

While each heart beats light and gay. 
Drink once more a sparkling draught 

Ere the dawning of the day : 
Drink, my comrades, drink with me 

To the followers of the Nine — 
To the king of mirth and glee — 

Bacchus, Rosy God of Wine ! 

To the jolly God of Wine 

Let us sing with gladsome shout. 

While we deep and deeper drink 
As we push the bowl about : 
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Hail to thee, O, Bacchus fair, 

Who of mirth and joy art king — 
Hail to thee, sworn foe to care, 

We, thy vot'ries, joyful sing ! 



A GRACELESS LILT. 



Air— *« My Nannie, Or 

O' GEAR an' grace I'm scrimpit sair, 
Dame Fortune's ne'er come nigh me, O ; 

Nae spiritual lair's fa'en to my share — 
He's puir wha wad envy me, O. 

There's nocht can charm this e'e o' mine 
Sae weel's a winsome lassie, O ; 

Gin she be kin', my he'rt I tine, 
But flee frae ane that's saucy/ O. 

Nae creed ava do I profess — 
Here's a' I seek to bless me, O : 

Kin' ban's to press — a social gless. 
An' a bonnie lass to kiss me, O. 

O' warldly bliss nae mair ken I — 
For Heaven, I ha'e nae skill o't, O ; 

Content am I, as time flees bye. 
To tak' on earth my fill o't,,0. 

Whaur blooms the whun an' thorny brier, 
'Neth munelicht pale I hover, O, 

Till comes my dear, sae fain to hear 
Hoo fond my he'rt doth love her, O. 
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Thou Queen o' Nicht, close noo thy e'e- 
For frienly mirk I weary, O — 

That nane may see hoo aft to me, 
Hoo blythely smiles my dearie, O. 



ON THE OPENING OF THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 

May, 1 88^. 



In the far misty ages, when time yet was young, 
Of lovers and warriors our minstrels aye sung ; 
No theme had our bards save the wine-cup besides, 
And they sang but of warfare, of wassail and brides. 

Age on age comes and goes and the poet expands 
His vision o'er ocean, to far foreign lands. 
And he sings of the deep, and the heroes who scorn 
The hardships and toils our bold tars aye have borne. 

Invention, fair daughter of science and peace, 
Man's labours doth lighten, his gifts doth increase ; 
If his wants greater be than his fathers' of yore, 
All ends of the earth bid him choose of their store. 

See the steam-ships that steer adown Clutha's fair P'irth, 
Swiftly passing yon town where great Watt had his birth — 
Grandest name in- invention of Scotia's cold clime — 
Who made nature the slave of all men for all time I 
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See them steer down the Firth, and forget not to tell, 

To another of Clutha's bold sons, Henry Bell, 

All honour is due as the first who applied 

Great Watt's grand invention — steam power— on the Clyde. 



As they steer down the Firth, mark how proudly they glid( 
Each was built, each was engined and manned on the Clyde : 
Love and pride thrill the hearts of each steam-ship's bold crew, 
As their fair native Firth fades afar from their view. 



On this day be it told, to all time be it sung. 
The ship-yards of the Clyde ever foremost have rung 
With the clang of their hammers who work with a will, 
That their ships may evince to all nations their skill. 



Bid thy sons, oh. Saint Mungo, aye cherish with pride 
The name and the fame of their dear native Clyde ; 
Were it not for her waters, once limpid and sheen, 
Thou still but a small country town might'st have been. 



Instead of such fate, now what glory is thine, 
All nations of earth in thy honour combine ; 
Friends, tho' rivals, each one — in this year Eighty-Eight, 
All striving to make thee more famous and great 



In thy glory be wise : set thy gates ever wide 
To welcome all strangers — let this be thy pride. 
And boast to all time : that, while with thee, each one 
Of all nations and creeds felt at home as thy son. 
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Let them say, each and all, as they bid thee farewell : 
<^Thy welcome so kindly no land could excel ; " 
Bid them sing, drinking health as to bridegroom and bride, 
** Success to Saint Mungo, success to the Clyde." 



CASH HERE. 



Fellow sinners dear, who love your native city, O, 
Male and female, come and listen to my ditty, O : 
Ere the lab'rers go away 
For their labours we must pay. 
Else the Lord upon us never will have pity, O. 



From the bottom of the pockets of our breeches, O, 
Let us echo back the lesson Moody teaches, O : 
While they sing and while they shout 
We must pull the dollars out. 
All to prove the sucking power of Yankee leeches, O. 



There's a trio in Saint Mungo town so groggy, O, 
(There's a Moody and a Sankey and a Scroggie, O), 
All so keen to save our souls 
From the brimstone and the coals, 
That the Devil soon must sup an empty coggie, O. 
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Tis a bless&l thing for thirsty souls aweary, O, 
To hear the news they tell so glad and cheery, O : 

'Tis the purest Gospel fizz 

That Chicago ever rizz, 
Brought to quench the drought of Glasgow sinners beery, O. 

Come, ye sinners vile, who seek to flee d — nation, 0, 
Come and hear the Yankee tidings of salvation, O: 

Come and welcome— <lrink your fill, 

From a gallon to a gill, 
Duty-paid — you're free to pour a deep libation, O. 



To live and die in sin must be distressing, : 
Beware lest ye refuse the offered blessing, O : 
Come and join us, one and all — 
Come to Circus, Church, or Hall, 
And we'll ease you of your weight of sins oppressing, O* 

'Tis the Mammon that ye worship as your master, Of 
That has led you, soul and body, to disaster, O : 
Send a draft to M. and S., 
Soon your burden will grow less, 
And you'll wing your flight to Glory all the faster, O. 

From the bottom of the pockets of our breeches, O, 
Let us echo back the lesson Moody teaches, O — 

From a shilling to a sov. 

Give an earnest of our love. 
All to prove the sucking power of Yankee leeches, O. 
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THE MILKIN' O' THE KYE. 



Air—** The WauktW 0' the Fauldr 

The liltin' o' the laverock 
To Nature's he'rt is dear, 
But sweeter lilts my bonnie Bell — 
She gars my raptured bosom swell, 
Wi' voice sae saft a^' witchin', 
While I Stan' spell-bun' bye, 
To hear my lassie liltin' 
At the milkin' o' the kye. 

Wha likes may woo the leddies 
In silks an' satins drest ; 
Sic-like sail ne'er gi'e me a thocht — 
I carena for their beauty bocht, 
Gi'e me my Hielan' lassie, 

Wi' coaties kiltit high, 
Wha lilts to me sae sweetly 
At the milkin' o' the kye. 

It's no' alane her beauty 
That gars me lo'e her dear : 
'Tis that I ken her he'rt sae kin' 
Beats true to Nature's he'rt divin 
For this 'bune a' I lo'e her, 
'Tis this aye gars me hie 
To hear my lassie liltin' 
At the milkin' o' the kye. 

I dinna pray Dame Fortune 
To tak' me in her care : 
Her treasures are but trifles vain — 
I pray for bonnie Bell alane» 
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That I may never tine her, 

But aye to her be nigh, 

To hear her lilt sae blythely 

At the milkin' o' the kye. 



BRITANNIA'S FREEDOM. 



Come, fill up the shining tankards 

With the good old nut-brown ale : 
Drink success to fair Britannia — 

May her freedom never fail ! 
Hail the Empress of the ocean, 

Dear to Britons one and all — 
Where's the traitor dare betray her ? 

Swift and sure shall be his fall 

Foemen oft on fields of battle 

: Fought our fathers bold and free, 

But in vain they strove to conquer 

Her, the Empress of the sea : 
Still unconquered she shall dare them. 

Never deaf to duty's call- 
Shall a rebel wretch defy her ? 

Swift and sure shall be his fall. 

In the centuries behind us 

Bravely did our fathers bleed — 
Bled and died for her who bore them, 

** Death or freedom " all their creed : 
Never foeman dared despise them, 

Be their numbers great or small : 
** They are Britons — they are freemen. 

Breathing freedom as they fall." 
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Sons of heroes, death-despising 

For the land they loved so well, 
We shall emulate our fathers, 

That our children, too, may tell 
Proudly of their sires and grandsires, 

Djdng to maintain the fame 
Of our freedom-loving Island — 

Blessed be Britannia's name ! 

Shall a despot of the desert 

Mock Britannia's vaunted power ? 
Perish all who aid the rebel ! 

Speedily shall come the hour 
When the traitor horde fanatic, 

Should they dare her in the fight. 
Backward reeling shall be shattered, 

Fleeing from her arm of might. 

Come fill up the shining tankards 

With the good old nut-brown ale : 
Drink success to fair Britannia — 

May her freedom never fail 1 
Empress of the boundless ocean, 

Ever prompt at duty's call — 
Where's the traitor dare betray her ? 

Swift and sure shall be his fall ! 



THE GLOAMIN' TRYSTE. 



" Oh, say, my bonnie lassie, will ye tryste wi' me ? 
For I fain wad gae rovin' this evenin' wi' thee, 
'Neth the blinkin' o' the stars, an' the mune's gleg e'e, 
Whaur the bumie rows, in the gloamin'. 
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** An' 111 meet ye doon by the bumie's bonnie fa', 
Whaur nae wanton tongue sail e'er lichtlie us twa, 
An' nae e'e but the mune an' the stamies sae sma' 
Sail blink on us there, in the gloamin'. 

" 'Neth the bonnio rowan tree wi' boughs spreadin' wide 
111 set ye canny doon, an' I'll lie by your side, 
An' hap ye fu' snod in the faulds o' my plaid, 
To fen' ye frae the dew, in the gloamin'. 

*^ An' 111 whisper saftly there what ye aiblins ken, 
Hoo your bonnie blinkin' e'e gars my he'rt gae sten. 
An' your rosy smilin' mou' gars ilk pulse loup fain, 
When ye meet me at the fa', in the gloamin'. 

" Oh, say, my bonnie dearie, that ye'U meet me there, 
An' 111 tell ye o' the luve that my he'rt doth bear — 
I wad promise ye it a', were it ten times mair, 
'Neth the bonnie rowan tree, in the gloaminV 



.9 i* 



^ Richt blythely I sail gang to meet ye, laddie dear, 
'Neth the blinkin' o' the stars an' the mune sae clear, 
Whaur nae mortal e'e sail see, nor mortal ear hear. 
What we dae or say, in the gloamin'. 

'' An' since, dearest lad, ye ha'e made sae free as tell 
Hoo your he'rt feels the po'oer o' the blin' laddie's spell, 
As frankly I sail own I'm a slave to't mysel', 
Sae 111 tryste wi' you, in the gloamin'.' 



.» •» 



To the wark o' the day noo the lad bude to stert. 

But he pree'd her sweet mou' ere frae her he could pairt, 

Syne he fauldit the lassie fu' fain to his he'rt 

'Neth the bonnie rowan tree, in the gloamin'. 
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THE GLASGOW HIGHLANDERS. 



To the lads wi' the kilt, wi' the sporran an' plaid, 
Auld Scotlan' looks up wi' a true mither's pride, 
As shoother to shoother they march, while the strains 
O' the bagpipes sae bold thrill the blood in their veins. 

'Mang the sons o' the Gael in Saint Mungo's auld toun, 
What he'rt o' them a' but wi* pride gi'es a stoun', 
As they gaze on the garb that their forefathers wore, 
When for Scotlan' an' Freedom they died in their gore ! 

Nae langer we meet wi' the Southrons as foes ; 
For Britain united well stan' to oppose, 
Suld a foreign invasion e'er threaten oor land. 
The mightiest hosts that oor foes can command. 

Wha at Tel-el'Kebir o* the fecht bore the brunt ? 
'Twas The Highland Brigade — ^they are aye in the front : 
Let ilk Scot to the fame o' the tartan be true. 
And dishonour sail ne*er stain the Freacadan Dku, 

For the hames that we lo'e an' the he'rts that are dear, 
To daur ony danger we a' volunteer : 
For oor kintra an' kindred we'll live or we'll dee, 
But the hames an' the he'rts that are dear sail be free.. 

For the braw kiltit lads gi'e a true ringin' cheer, 
To the fond mither he'rt o' auld Scotlan' sae dear : 
Nae corps in Saint Mungo can peer them ava. 
As they march in the garb o' the auld Forty-Twa. 
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A cheer for Sir Archie's bold Highland Brigade, 
A sigh for the woundit, a tear for the dead — 
There's nane o' her sons to auld Scotlan' mair dear 
Than the heroes wha conquer'd at Tel-el-Kebir, 



BY THE BANKS O' THE CLYDE. 



Ha'e ye ever lain at e'en by the banks o' the Clyde, 
When the gloamin* has fa*en, wi' a lass by your side ? 
When the starnies are blinkin' sae bonnie an' bricht 
'Neth the flude o' the tide in its saft-rowin' micht 

Aft, aft ha'e I lain wi' my ain bonnie Jean^- 
Nae blythesomer twa by the shore could be seen ; 
Nae lassie mair winsome than mine wad ye see, 
Tho' ye socht frae the Tweed to the faur norlan' Dee. 

m 

I lo'ed my sweet Jeanie mair dear than my life, 
An' fondly I pictured us twa man an' wife, 
Wi' a hoose o' oor ain, juist a but an' a ben, 
Plenish'd cosie an' bien, in the howe o' the glen. 

But my foresicht was vain, as ye aften ha'e seeii : 
'Twas fated I ne'er suld be bless'd wi' my Jean, 
For death laid his cauld han' upon her ae nicht, 
An' sta' her awa' frae the mirk to the licht. 

Fu' aften sinsyne by the shore I ha'e lain, 

While the tide rase an' fell, an' the waves made their maen, 

Cazin' up to the stars an' the mune's siller licht, 

Till my saul aft has lang'd for the ca' to tak' flicht 



•'■ i 
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I kenna an* carena what Heaven may be : 

My saul's ae desire is my Jeanie to see, 

To clasp her an' press her fu' fain to my he*rt, 

An' hear her lips murmur we ne'er mair sail pairt 

But, oh, gin I kenna her face in the thrang, 
Nor hear her sweet voice as by Clyde-shore she sang, 
Gin I seena the luve-blink that lichtit her e'e, 
Heaven's bliss '11 be naething but mis'ry to me I 



AN AULD MAN'S MEMORIES. 



Oh, weel I min' the time, an' 'tis a time I'll ne'er forget, 
When I used to gang at e'en to meet my ain, my bonnie Bet ; 
When I claspit her sae close to me, an' kissed her aye sae fain. 
An' wearied for the 'oor to come I'd ca' her a' my ain. 

Ay, weel I min' the time, tho' noo 'tis mony years gaen bye, 
When aye the blythest o' the blythe were my bonnie Bet an' I ; 
When we sauntered owre the whinny braes, or doon yon bumie 

side, 
Whase waters lilt sae sweetly as they wimple to the Clyde. 

An' tho' 'tis mony years sinsyne, my mem'ry o't 's as keen 

As gin I had been daffin' wi' my bonnie Bet yestreen : 

Oh, the rapture o' the gloamin' tryst, when to my arms she sprang ! 

That mem'ry's still my chiefest bliss — 'twill be my hin'maist sang. 

*Ti8 noo weel on for fifty years since she an' I were wed : 
Thrice ten o' them my luve has lain in cauld an' lanely bed ; 
An' here I sit a hale auld man, an' think owre a' the years : 
Her luve shed sunny smiles owre me — her loss brocht blindin' 
tears. 
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But what is Life but smiles an' tears, but joy an' grief by turns? 
Wi' joyfii' smiles we saunter owre the braes, or doon the bums. 
We're happy noo: a moment hence, beset wi' cares an' fears, 
Oor joyfu' smiles tak' flicht an' leave us nocht but grief an' tears. 

Had I repined, or sat me doon to waste in vain regret, 
The time that's flown since I tint her whom I can ne'er forget, 
What wad my life ha*e been sinsyne ? Insteid o' gleams o' bliss, 
My mem'ries a' wad aye ha'e been o' death's unkin'ly kiss. 

Tho' sair dooncast at first was I, I've lang been reconciled ; 
She's still as dear to me as when she looked on me an' smiled 
When first we met, noo fifty years sinsyne, or aiblins mair ; 
An' aye to me my Bet has seemed the fairest o' the fair. 

Oh, Mem'ry, thou'rt a blessed friend to him whose heart is pure ! 
In thee he sees his every thought and action mirror'd sure ; 
In thee, each day, each hour, I see the lover of my youth, 
And love her for her purity, and bless thee for thy truth. 



A FIRESIDE LILT. 



By my ain ingle-cheek, wi' the bairns on my knee, 

When the day's darg dune lea's my banes a' weary, 
Aft liltin' I sit in my ain hameart wey, 

While the bricht ingle blink gars a' roun' look cheery. 
An' whiles as I lilt to the bairns an' mysel', 

My winsome wee wife, wha maun aye be steerin', 
Slips roun' whaur I sit, an' speirs wi' a lauch : 

*<Whatna haver's this noo, guidman, I'm hearin'?" 
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She whiles hears a sang I ha'e made on a lass, 

As I min' o' the days when I coortit sae crousely : 
Nocht cheers up the he'rt like the thocht o* auld joes, 

Gin the coortin's been aye dune dacent an' doucely. 
It's aiblins a lilt on some ane she has kent — 

Sae pawkily then she'll yoke to the daffin', 
An' vow gin I'd ha'en sic a ane for a wife, 

My lugs wad ha'e got mony a weel-won baffin'. 

An' syne she'll grow vauntie an' brag o' hersel', 

An' roose up some chiel she'd ha'e got for the takin' 
Gin only she'd ha'en for sic licht wark a min' 

As to lea' me my lane — o' her luve forsaken — 
'Twas mair frae respec' for my frien's than mysel' 

She keepit to her troth, an' didna gang bye me — 
I lauch in my sleeve at the gait she gaes on — 

Ocht a maiden suld gi'e she could ne'er deny me. 

An' whiles as I min' o' soihe frien' ta'en awa' 

Frae this warl' o' wae intil kin'lier keepin', 
She'll hear me croonin' owre the hope o' my he'rt 

For the saul o' my frien' wha in deatk lies sleepin' : 
For luve's aye the same, be't to man or to maid. 

Gin ye lo'e for ance, ye maun lo'e for ever — 
Nae po'oer upon earth, gin your luve be true, 

Sail e'er frae its luve gar your true he'rt sever. 

It's aften the thocht o' the bairns on my knee 

Gars my e'e grow dim, an' my he'rt grow dreary ; 
Then sweet smiles my wife, as hersel' only can, 

Sayin' " Dinna, guidman, let sic thochts e'er fear ye. 
An' fashna your thoom wi' the future faur-aff— 

For that, ere it comes, ye'll ha'e routh aye o' leisure, 
But strive aye wi' me as lithe time flees alang. 

To mak' ilka day for oor bairns a pleesure." 
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An' sae when I think o' this sweet wife o' mine, 

The sang that my he'rt's aye the fondest o' singin' 
'S a wordless lilt to the a'-kennin* Po*oers, 

Like the laverock's notes while he's upward springin' : 
I thinkna to utter or prayer or praise, 

But lilt to mysel' like the laverock sae cheery, 
Wha poors oot aloft a' the joy o' his he'rt, 

Syne doops to his mate when o' liltin' weary. 



THE CROFTER'S FAREWELL TO SKYE. 



Air — ** Soraidh Slan Le Fionairidh,^ 



* ** Eirtch agus tiugainn^ O I 
Eifich agus tiugainn O ! 
Eirtch agus tiugainn 1^^ 

Farewell^ dear EUean Sgiathanach 1 1 

My native Isle, I love thee well, 
Yet I must leave thee, sad to tell ! 
In thee no longer I may dwell — 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach I 

Yon dear-loved, misty, heath-clad Ben, 
The torrent, foaming down the Glen, 
I leave, and ne'er may see again — 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach I 

The Clachan, where I learned to love, 
The shore, more dear than Heaven above. 
From these I now am forced to rove — 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 



* This chorus is borrowed from the well-known ** Farewell to Fiunary." 
t Pronounce^ ** Ailyan Skeeanach.** 
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The homestead, where my fathers dwelt, 
Where first my mother's love I felt, 
To leave, my heart with grief 'twill melt— 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

Ere yet from thee for aye I part, 
One spot there is dear to my heart. 
Which I must see before I start — 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

'Tis where my fathers' bones repose — 
There, o'er their dust, the wild flower grows, 
Thy griefs, my heart, God only knows, 
At leaving Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

And why must I from her be gone 
Ere yet to-morrow's sun hath shone ? 
Why must I sing with tones deep-drawn — 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

Alas ! I know no ill I've done 
By midnight moon or noonday sun : 
With honest toil my bread I've won 
In dear-loved Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

The factor comes, on mischief bent, 
(From IfrintCs pit his heart was sent) 
He bids me pay a fourfold rent 
Or leave dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

'Twere vain to seek to know the cause : 
The landlord makes himself the laws : 
He bids me go — I dare not pause — 
Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach I 
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The antler'd wild deer stock the wood 
Where once the crofter's cottage stood : 
On moors the grouse bring forth their brood — 
Alas for Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

Tis all to please the rich and great, 
Who rent for sport a whole estate, 
That we are driven by ruthless Fate 
To leave dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

My heart from out my breast will burst, 
To quit the cot where I was nurst — 
Vile tyrants, be forever curst I 

Farewell, dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

Tho' I should never see thee more, 
111 wear thee in my bosom's core — 
Till death shall claim me, old and hoar, 
I'll love thee, Eilean Sgiathanach ! 

When I am summon'd to my rest. 
In darksome pit or mansions blest, 
Be this my spirit's sole request — 
God bless dear Eilean Sgiathanach ! 



THE MASON LAD. 



Quo' pawkie Bell to winsome Nell, 
** Gi'e up your mason laddie, 

An' tak' the clerk wi' ruffle't sark — 
'Twill better please your daddy." 
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" Na, na," quo' she, **that canna be, 
I lo'e my laddie dearly ; 
W? him I'll stray by bank an' brae, 
An* sport till momin' early. 

** My minnie's e'e ne'er dauntons me, 
I carena for my daddy ; 
E'en let them flyte, my haill delight 
Is my dear mason laddie. 

" My mason lad, when I am sad, 
Alane can mak' me cheery, 
The langest nicht sime wings its flicht 
When I am wi' my dearie. 

" At gloamin' fa' I'll steal awa' 
Wi' him to yonder brae, lass : 
Tak' ye the clerk wi' ruffle't sark. 
For him I winna ha'e, lass. 

" Gin I suld tine this lad o' mine, 
Fu' sair my he'rt wad be, lass ; 
Suld he deceive, sae deep I'd grieve: 
'Twad be the deid o' me, lass " 

" Oh, Nelly dear, ha'e ye nae fear, 
Your laddie ne'er sail grieve ye : 
I'se gi'e' my aith he wad be laith 
To flatter an' deceive ye. 

" I ken fu' weel, he lo'es ye leal — 
Ne'er fash to please your daddy ; 
Ye ne'er sail rue that fon' ye lo'e 
Your strappin' mason laddie." 
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SONNETS. 



I  I 



TO THE SONNET. 
( With Apologies To l^ordsworth). 



I DO abhor thee, sonnet ! Sonnet, thou art 
That literary chef-^csuvre which a man 
(Or boy) may write and deem none other can 
Its equal write : nay, in his very heart 
Unto himself he saith : *' This verse of mine 
Shall know no rival to the latest time— 
For me alone Sun, Moon, and Stars shall shine, 
That I of them may sing in sonnet-rhyme ! " 
Oh, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth — sonneteers^ 
Whose fame but larger looms as roll the years— 
Descend, ye mighty, from Parnassus' peaks. 
Whose giddy heights to scale each rhymer seeks — 
The topmost peak of all, 111 straddle on it. 
For have not I at last (Great Scot) produced — a sonnet! 
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TO THE SONNET'EEI^. 



Sonnet me no more sonnets, ye who rave 
In rapture of the Sun, the Stars, the Moon — 
The months and seasons from July to June — 
Of placid lake and fiercely-howling wave — 
Of smiling harvest-field and beauteous dell— 
Of stream and river flowing to the sea — 
Of water-fall, lone forest, crag, and fell. 
Or other beauties that in Nature be. 
Come, sing me songs of women and of men ; 
Blithe-hearted lovers wooing maidens fair, 
Snatching their fond love-joys in dusky glen — 
Of sorrows sooth'd by liquors rich and rare — 
Sing songs of women — wassail — ^joys divine I 
Thus only can ye cheer such hearts as mine. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

J W— ., M.D. 

(Bud PoUokshUlds, ist March, 1888, 



I. 
Thy labour's done : shall we grudge thee that rest 

So nobly earned, which thou dost now enjoy ? 

Thou who did'st all thy days and years employ 
In soothing suffring, bidding Hope — Heav'n blest- 
Spring up in hearts where all before was gloom, 
O'ershadowed by the prospect of the tomb : 
To thee how oft was many an anxious eye 
Upturned to ask : " Shall this our loved one die, 
Or live to thank thee for thy skill and care, 
Which naught can rival save thy goodness rare ? '^ 
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No more thy hand we grasp, thy voice we hear, 
Whose touch was hope, whose tones were kindest cheer— 
In our sad hearts of thy bright smiles bereft, 
Who now shall fill the void thy loss hath left? 

II. 

None to that place shall ever dare aspire 

Which thou unrivalled in our hearts did'st hold. 

Thy friendship was a treasure which not gold, 
Nor aught of earth could for a moment hire. 
Thy soul was not bound up in pride of birth : 
Oh, no ! to thee naught but true human worth 
Gould e'er appeal thy heart's esteem to gain, 
But to that heart true worth ne'er pled in vain. 
A soul in harmony with God was thine, 
O'erfiowing with a love well-nigh divine : 
Nature impressed her stamp upon thy brow. 
Saying '* Thou art my son, my own son thou 1 " 

Nature hath claimed thee now, when in thy prime — 

Thank God we knew thee, tho' but for a time ! 

III. 
Rest on, rest on ; thy mem'ry shall not die : 

We who did love thee living love thee still. 

Tho' snatched from our fond vision by that will 
Whose right to claim His own none dares deny. 
Full oft in our mind's eye shall we behold 
Thee smiling on us kindly as of old. 
And they who knew thee better, who did love 
The husband fond, the father dear, above 
All else on earth, oh, they shall love thee more, 
Now thou art gone, than e'er they loved before. 
'Tis only when the good away are ta'en 
We know how great our loss, how great theu: gain. 

Dear hearts, believe, though in the grave he lies. 

His soul in some far star begems the skies. 
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TO ROBERT W. THOM, POET. J 
( On the Anniversary of the Day of his Birth^ ^oth December^ 1816.) 

I WISH thee joy on this thy natal mom : 

Mayst thou this mom's return be spared to see 
For many a year to come, and may each be 
To thee as joyful as, when thou wast bom, 
This day and hour were to the sacred Nine. 
In my mind's eye methinks their joy I see — 
Methinks I hear them bless the Powers Divine, 
Who gave them Heav'n's best gift in giving thee. 
They scan thy features bright with loving gaze, 
They breathe into thy infant soul that power 
Which kept, and keeps thee, all these years and days 
From wrong and falsehood free, ev'n to this hour — 
Which makes thee 'gainst these twain for ever strong-* 
The Muses' dower — the priceless gift of song I 

II. 
Not with the number of thy many years 

Hast thou grown old : thy heart's as young as when 
Thou used to scamper up fair Kirtle's glen, 
Or bound along her '^ Bonnie Braes," whilst fears 
And cares were all unknown to thy bold youth- 
Unknown to thee, too, in thy manhood's prime ; 
Thy only care hath been to love the Tmth 
And do the Right in all thy span of Time. 
'Tis this hath kept thy heart forever young ; 
'TIS this hath kept thine eyes forever bright ; 
'Tis this hath lent that charm unto thy tongue 
Which fills each list'ner's soul with rare delight. 
Thro' all thy works we seem to hear thy speech- 
Time's self shall cease to be when thou to teach I 



X See note at end of Volume. 
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III. 



Sweet is the music of thy flowing song, 

Serene the wisdom which thy soul doth shed 
O'er all thy works, whereby our souls are led 

To ever love the Right and scorn the Wrong. 

*Tis this endears thee to these hearts of ours ; 

'Tis this shall ever keep thy mem'ry green ; 

And ever in our minds, like fairest flowers 

Perennial in a garden, shall be seen 

The reflex of thy wisdom, firm, yet mild ; 

Whilst in our ears, like love-notes of a bird, 

Or murm'ring of a brook in some far wild, 

The music of thy verse shall aye be heard. 
Foul wrong hath ever found in thee a foe : 
Sweet song, thy song^ hath solaced many a woe ! 



THE HYDROCRAT. 

(A Modem Sermon from an Ancient Text.) 



I. 

"Best of all things is water,*' Pindar wrote, 
In Grecian verse, two thousand years ago : 
Pindar, perhaps, was right — I do not know, 
But were I asked by plebiscite to vote 
Which was the better — whisky, or water cold. 
For man to drink ? I'd answer from my heart. 
If I might safely risk to be so bold : 
" Fd much prefer good whisky, for my part" 
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Was Pindar wrong, then ? By no means, say I : 
Pindar knew naught of whisky, I suppose* 
Nor of his Scotch disciple, Rob Mackay^ 
Who seeks to gag old Scotia, mouth and nose ; 
Had he known aught of either one or t'other, 
He'd scorn to write himself Old Dogberry sl^ brother. 

II. 

Pindar, perhaps, was right — Mackay not wrong : 
I will not question Pindar's language here, 
Who neither knew our whisky nor our beer, 

And therefore could not laud them in his song. 

Mackay not wrong ! you say; how can that be? 

Well, if youll take the trouble just to think 

The matter over, you may plainly see 

Rob makes his living by the sale of drink ; 

Were drink not sold and used, there were no need 

To preach against its use ; Rob's occupation, 

Like black Othello's, would be gone, indeed 

Were Scotland veto'd a teetotal nation : 

Of his existence Drink's the raison d*itre, quite — 
He's nothing but a pot-house parasite I 



* MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.— ACT IV., 

Scene II. 
Do^erry — God's my life 1 whereas the sexton ? Let him write 
down # * * 

Conrade — ^Away ! you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dogberry — Dost thou not suspect my place? Dost thou not 
suspect my years ? O that he were here to write me down — 
an ass I but masters, remember, that I am an ass ; though it 
be not written down, yet forget not that I am an ass * * 
O that I had been writ down — an ass. 
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HI. 



A pot-house parasite, yet preach so loud 
Against the very thing by i^hich he lives ! 
Even so, my friend : man's observation gives 
No stronger proof of how the vulgar crowd 
Can be by hypocrites hoodwinked, and quacks 
Who bray like asses, like hyaenas scream, 
While their poor dupes pay up the needed tax 
In vain pursuit of wild, Utopian dream. 
None better knows than they who preach down evil 
That while man liveth, evil can never die : 
If clerics can't or will not kill the devil, 
What need teetotallers hope for from Mackay t 
Cleric and Quack, each whines to fill his purse — 
Rob's neither better than the rest, nor worse. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

I. 
Who never knew a friend can never know 

How strong the tie that binds man's heart to man. 
How pure the love since friendship first began. 
With which the hearts of all true firiends o'erfiow 
To those they love. He who hath felt the glow 
Of friendship, warm, true-hearted, and sincere. 
To him that love, that tie shall aye be dear, 
And he shall ever prove foul falsehood's foe. 
Oh ! 'tis a sacred, 'tis a glorious tie. 
Which makes man look on man with loving eye, 
Bidding each say within his inmost heart — 
^* We two shall brothers be till death us part." 
No words can tell how dear to Heav'n above. 
How blest the record of such glorious love ! 
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II. 

Such friendship oft hath been 'twixt man and man» 
From days of old down to these days of ours. 
Oft smiled-on by the blessed Heav'nly Powers, 
Who lovingly each human bosom scan : 
Man*s secret thoughts, his hopes and fears, they caD 
With gaze unerring trace therein and find, 
Since that old time when first his heart and mind 
To think and love, to hope and fear, began. 
They bless the true who in the pure rejoice, 
But scorn the false who make the base their choice ; 
And when Misfortune some kind heart overtakes, 
And him his every former friend forsakes, 
They bid some brother, earlier doomed to woe. 
Soothe the sad soul whom sorrow hath laid low. 



III. 

He only who hath borne Misfortune's blow 

Can truly feel for others in distress — 

He only for their suffrings can express 
That heartfelt sympathy which lightens woe : 
From his full heart sweet words of comfort flow, 
Cheering the downcast in life's darkest day. 
Bidding them boldly strive to drive away 
Those doubts and fears which their gaunt shadows throw 
Athwart their every path, erstwhile so bright. 
Till noonday to their souls seems blackest night ; 
Then when there falls upon the deadened ear 
The whisp'ring voice — " Courage I be of good cheer," 

Roused by the love of some brave brother-heart. 

Poor stricken souls once more to life shall start ! 
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FUTURITY: 

ETERNAL LIGHT? OR, DARKNESS EVERMORE? 

h 

Shall this fair earth of ours e'er have an end ? 

Shall darkness fall, and never dawn return ? 

Shall yon bright orb forever cease to bum, 
Which daily doth its welcome rays forth send, 
Diffusing light and heat o'er this our earth, 
Whose teeming womb gave Life primeval birth, 
Slowly, thro' Summer's sun and Winter's storms, 
Slowly, yet surely, yielding higher forms ? 
Greatest and last, earth brought forth mortal Man» 
Saying, " Thou, surely, shalt complete the plan 
Of Him, Who did create all things thro' me 
Which thou upon my bosom fair dost see — 

Sing thou, and bid thy offspring ever sing 

Praise to the God of each created thing ! " 

II. 
Sing on, sing ever, ye who love what's fair, 

Ye who have ears to hear and eyes to see 

The music and the beauty all that be 
Above, beneath, around ye everywhere: 
This world is beauteous all, this world is bright. 
Or seen by day's proud Orb or pale Moonlight, 
When stars peep forth from yon far cloudless sky, 
And Nature to her heart draws ever nigh 
The soul of Man, then in that solemn hour 
Man feels the myst'ry of that wond'rous Power 
Encircling earth and heav'n from base to dome, 
Whose hand for him made earth so fair a home — 

Man knows that Power is God, and gladly sings 

Praise to the God of all created things ! 
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IIL 

This earth of ours shall surely ever run 

Its course appointed in Creation's Plan, 
And shall for aye abide, meet home for Man, 
Receiving daily from yon glorious Sun 
That genial warmth which it again doth give 
Unto all creatures which thereby do live ; 
And surely shall yon sun forever shine 
Eternal witness of that Power divine, 
Who thus doth for his creatures all provide 
Light, warmth, and food, o'er all the world so wide. 
Oh, God ! we thank Thee for Thy wond'rous love. 
In Whom we live, in Whom we ever move — 
Our hearts to Thee in gratitude we bring, 
And praise Thee, God of each created thing ! 



HALF-WAY. 



I. 
I FEEL the burden of advancing years 
Tho' I have lived but half-way through that span 
Which Israel's poet-king allots to man 
As sojourn in this world of joys and fears : 
I feel that burden, and it gives me pause, 
And bids me. live again my bypast life — 
It bids me ask : Have I obeyed the laws 
Of God and Nature ? Have I been at strife 
With Right and Truth, and Justice ? Have I fought 
For Falsehood, Wrong, Injustice, side by side ? 
If so, then I have lived these years for nought, 
Nor need I grieve to feel their ebbing tide. 
If on the side of Justice, Right, and Truth, 
Then ever bright shall shine those years of youth. 
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11. 



Thrice happy he whose mem'ry doth recall 
A youth thro' all its years unstained by wrong 
Whose heart hath ne'er been led by passions strong 
To revel wildly in base pleasure's thrall : 
Whose conscience hath no need the sting to dread 
Of keen remorse for aught that he hath done, 
For aught that he hath thought, or aught hath said 
Of eril 'gainst his fellows ; at whom none 
Can point the finger of reproach and say — 
" In youth thou didst me this or that great wrong — 
Thou led'st me from the virtuous path astray — 
To thee the foul dishonour doth belong 

Of shrouding these my years in blackest gloom, 
Making my heart my fair youth's cheerless tomb." 



III. 

Ay, happy he who such a mem'ry hath I 

And that there are some such I'd fain believe — 

Not all the sons and daughters of fair Eve 
Have chosen in their youth the downward path. 
No, no I thank Heav'n, there have been some few brave. 
Unselfish souls, even in these times of ours, 
Whom not the wiliest serpent could enslave 
With all the Tempter's arts of Eden's bowers ; 
In whose pure hearts Ambition, Lust, Greed, Hate, 
Pride, and all selfish passions find no place : 
With hearts which harbour these pure hearts ne'er mate — 
The thought of that he loves lights up the face 

Of him who loves what's right, and just, and true. 

How have /lived ? What loved ? How^ what— hdivt you T 
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ON GOAT FELL. 



I've stood upon thy summit, Breezy Ben, 
Goat Fell the rugged, stern, sublime and grand, 
And, truth to tell, I have no wish to stand 
Upon thy summit once, even once again. 
'* Wast thou so wearied ? " said a lady fair, 
Who jestingly did take me thus to task : 
"Was it too strong for thee, yon mountain air. 
Or hadst thou not with thee a well-filled flask, 
And maiden fond to cheer thy fainting heart ? " 
" I was teetotal then : No Cupid's dart 
Had yet rejoiced me with the loving smile 
Of Bonnie Bell, my queen and thine, fair Isle." 

Cheered by my Highland maid and whisky Highland, 
I'd scale the boldest Ben in Scotia's Island. 



BY THE DEATH-BED OF BURNS- 



Strong son of sweetest song, sublime of soul. 
Thy destined hour of death draws swiftly nigh : 
Thou soon must render back to the Most High 

That gift of His which lights thee to the goal 

Towards which o'er passion's wild tempestuous roll, 
Thou, ever fearless, thy bold bark didst guide. 
Till now she in the haven safe doth ride. 

And thou of thy wild course review'st the whole. 

No word of vain regret escapes thee now : 
As thou thro' life wast fearless, lo, thine eye 
Still flasheth bright, aflame with courage high, 

Even while the gloom of death steals o'er thy brow. 
Oh, Death, for heroic souls thou hast no sting ! 
Oh, Grave, 'tis but the clay to thee we bring I 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 



Not Nature, in her most benignant mood — 
Midsummer's sun broad smiling o'er the land, 
Ripe autumn, mellowing with a bounteous hand 
Earth's produce for her people's needful food — 
Not Wine — not Song, best gift since life began 
Dame Nature hath bestowed on soul of man — 
Not Freedom's self, dear birthright of our Isle 
Since first on her bold shores yon sun did smil 
Not mild Religion's promised heav'nlj bliss, 
Hope dear to all, can ever equal this: 
The free, full love of one true woman's heart — 
Oh, priceless treasure — all untaught of art ; 
In mother, sister, daughter, sweetheart, wife. 
True wotnan's love is man's chief bliss in life! 



ON TANNAHILL'S ANNIVERSARY. 



Sweet singer of Gleniffer's breezy braes, 
Of mavis loud in Stanley's Shaw so green, 
Piping his notes beneath yon leafy screen, 
Rejoicing Nature's heart with his bold lays. 
Even as thy notes have oft our hearts rejoiced. 
When we have heard some singer, mellow-voiced. 
Lend music's thrilling charm to that chaste song. 
Whose simple grace shall thy fair fame prolong 
While beats a Scottish heart o'er all the earth 
To love^the land that gave his being birth ; 
Sweet singer, once again thy songs we sing. 
And once again our hearts to thee we bring. 
To yield thee homage on thy natal morn 
And bless the day our Tannahill was born I 
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TO GLASGOW. 



City, Tve trod thy stony streets all hours, 
Sunrise to sunset, sunset to sunrise, 
And ever fair thou seemest to mine eyes, 
When summer smiles upon thee, or when lowers 
The murky midnight gloom of winter wild. 
When whistling winds howl thro' deserted streets. 
And here and there the snowy wreaths lie piled, 
And not one living soul my eyesight meets : 
Even thus, or wrapped in misty shroud from view, 
Thou'rt dear to me as when midsummer's dew 
Moistens thy narrow lanes, broad streets, and squares ; 
In thee my laughing childhood knew no cares. 
In thee my manhood finds both work and home, 
In thee my lifeless form shall find a tomb ! 



JUSTICE TO IRELAND. 



"Justice to Ireland " — ^*tis a fair demand, 
And one no statesman of our time can choose 
But hearken to, would Erin's sons but use 
For mutual good of their and of our land 
What power they hold : is thai their present mind 
Whom Ireland sends, obedient to Pamell, 
To old Saint Stephen's? Borne upon the wind, 
Hark to hate's answer, hissing hot from Hell — 
•' Britain, we hate thy rule, thy sons, and thee! 
No deed of thine shall seem good in our eyes, 
Except thou set our Isle for ever free I " 
What answer shall from Britain's shores arise ? 
" Oh, for a Longshanks, or a Cromwell good, 
To rule with iron rod the rebel brood I " 
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PATRIOT OR PARTISAN. 



Shall Ireland's ** Uncrowned King" o'er Britain rule, 
And bid our leaders grant what he may ask, 
Or mockingly obstruct them in the task 
The nation sets them ? Britain, thy cup is full 
Of degradation, flowing o'er the brim. 
If that thy sons, unmindful of thy fame — 
Of patriot-pride — ^yield up to party whim 
That service sworn to thee in Heav'n's great name; 
Far distant be the day when men shall tell 
This or that party sold, for place and power. 
To men inflamed with hate, inspired from Hell, 
T/ieir honour and My glory for one hour ! 
Liberal or Tory, whatsoe'er our creed. 
Let us be Britons flrst in Britain's need ! 



FOR THE "TWENTY-FIFTH.' 



I. 
Shall we, stout Saxon sons of sturdy sires. 

Shall we not sing thy songs even as they sang? 

Songs meet to move to mirth, or soothe griefs pang. 
To hallow in our hearts Love's sacred fires — 
Songs meet for every mood of man's proud heart, 
In praise of Peace, in praise of War's bold art, 
Stirring the patriot's soul o'er all the earth 
To " do or die " for her who gave him birth — 
(The noblest passion ever born in man 
Since rivalry 'twixt nations first began) 
Songs for all men, all ages, thou hast sung 
In our immortal, dear-loved Doric tonguer- 

Bums, King of Singers, thou, the wide world o'er — 

This night Old Scotia boasts thy birth once more ! 
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II. 

Yes, we shall sing thy songs, and for this night, 
Or poor, or rich, whate'er our state may be, 
We shall be brothers all for love of thee ; 
And '* rank, the guinea-stamp,'* shall take its flight, 
From out our midst, and we shall bless thy song 
Whose trumpet tones still ring clear, loud, and strong. 
As when from thy great heart they sprang to birth 
Bidding all men be brothers o*er our earth : 
For this, but not for this alone, thy name 
All' men shall honour and keep green thy fame : 
While human hearts shall beat, and speech endure 
Thou shalt be loved by rich, be loved by poor — 
King of our hearts ! no rival there hast thou — 
This night, O Bums, we wreathe afresh thy brow ! 



THE BID FOR POWER. 



With axe on shoulder and with bill in hand, 
Thus spake the Grand Old Man of Politics 
Whose lesson-reading and such holy tricks 
Make him so pious seem to all the land : 
«' This shall Old Ireland's Magna Charta be. 
To make her peaceful, prosp'rous, and free: 
I shall be lauded in my closing years — 
How pleasing sound Pamell's, Tim Healy's cheers : 
Oh ye, my former foes, now my dear friends, 
Sing ye my praises till my life's course ends : 
Place me in power, I'll make ye by my bill. 
The' Britain rule in name, free as ye will ! " 

In name ? And under leave of great Parnell ? 

Then Heav'n exists but by the grace of Hell ! 
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THE ALLIES. 



Thank God for England's solid Saxon sense, 
Which saved our Britain in that evil hour 
Wherein the Grand Old Man, from lust of power, 
Bade for the votes of those whose hate intense 
Of Britain's rule springs from no patriot flame, 
Such as gave Wallace, Bruce and Tell to fame : 
'Tis from no love of country Pamell's gang 
Breathe foul-mouth'd hate in lawless, loud harangue — 
TTis that the sons of Erin o'er the sea, 
Misguided fools, still further fleeced may be : 
Did not the dollars o'er th' Atlantic come, 
These prating patriots had long since been dumb — 
Meet allies, these, for ihee whom fools call Grand — 
Rank traitor, thou^ as e'er disgraced our land ! 



BITTER BEER. 



HeaVn bless that man who first brew'd bitter bee 
Whate'er his name, whate'er his place of birth, 
(I know not either), we poor sons of earth 

Can ne'er repay the debt we owe him here ! 

What liquor can with bitter beer compare, 
When we, worn-out with travel, toil or game, 
In quest of wherewithal to quench thirst's flame, 

Call for a draught refreshing, rich, and rare t 

Behold, the crystal goblet, sparkling bright, 
Invites us, wearied and athirst, to quaff 
Its amber contents : Ye who sneer and laugh, 

Did ever mortal eye see fairer sight? 
Ye are teetotallers — that I'm glad to know — 
Beer might be dearer, if ye were not so. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

ROBERT W. THOM, POET. 

(Died G&vanhilly 2nd February^ i8qo). 



I. 

" The heav'ns are richer by another soul ! " * 
Nor nobler words did poet ever pen 
Than these, nor yet amongst the sons of men 
In this old land of ours, on whose long roll 
Of fame are graved the names of bards inspired. 
Who sang of justice, freedom, truth, and right, 
Of youth and beauty, warriors and their might. 
Was ever mind with thoughts more noble fired 
Than thine, oh Bard, whose voice hath ceased for aye. 
Whose mortal form now sleeps 'neath kindred clay, 
Whose soul immortal now adorns the throng 
Of bright Apollo's glorious sons of song — 

Not least art thou of them the gods most love — 
Oh, smile upon us from the heav'ns above ! 

II. 

Ay, smile once more as thou wast wont to smile I 
Methinks I see those kindly eyes of thine. 
Whose every look seemed filled with love divine — 

Eyes which ne'er cast on man one glance of guile ! 



* The last line of Oleon, the Patriot. 
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Thy very soul seemed thro* thme eyes to beam, 
And shed o'er all that love which thy great heart 
Bore ever towards thy fellows — Cupid's dart 

Was never half so swift as their bright gleam ; 

Oh, be it ours, each ever in his mind 

To bear the reflex of thy smile so kind : 

So shall our hearts with love sincere overflow 

Towards all our suff'ring brethren here below — 
So shall our souls be like thy soul so pure. 
Whose love shall in our love for aye endure ! 



III. 

To know thee was to love thee and thy song, 
For never soul of man breathed purer note 
Than thine, who didst thy leisure aye devote 
To sing in numbers cheerful, sweet, and strong, 
Of God's great love to man, of what men owe. 
Each to his fellows, all unto that Power 
Whose will sustains his creatures every hour. 
And from whose goodness all our blessings flow : 
Thy song hath cheered ev'n on the bed of death. 
When mortal man breathed forth his latest breath. 
Bidding his soul, in thy words, " Cleave to God I " 
Oh, though thy heart lie silent 'neath the sod. 
Thy loved ones know the grave was not thy goal- 
" The heav'ns are richer by another soul I " 
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TO MY SUBSCRIBERS. 



Accept my thanks sincere, all ye whose aid, 
To one unknown, so kindly given, so free, 
Hath made my task a pleasant one for me. 

Which else had been a burden on me laid 

Too heavy to be borne I To each and all 

I owe a debt which I can ne'er repay, 

Except in this, my humble, rhyming way : 

Oh, if some verse of mine might but recall 

From mem'ry's garner some fond-cherished hope, 

Some noble aspiration, pure desire 

Which in the long-past years had set on fire 

The gen'rous heart of youth — within the scope 
Of this my book, if, friends, such verse ye find, 
Perchance ye may not grieve that ye to me were kind I 




NOTE.'^ 



As the reader will have learned from the Dedication, the sub- 
ject of these poems is now at rest. On the 27th of December, 
1889, the verses entitled '* The Bard of Annandale " were printed 
in the Glasgow Herald^ subjoined to a letter addressed to the 
Editor, by Mr. George Sutherland, 52 Kenmure Street, PoUok- 
shields, who, during the closing years of the Poet's life, was a 
most faithful and attached friend to him and his devoted help- 
meet. On Sunday, the 2nd of February, 1890, Mr. Thom breathed 
his last, and on the Wednesday following his remains were in- 
terred in the New Cemetery at Cathcart, in presence of a number 
of his friends and admirers. During the last ten or twelve years 
of his life, the Poet was incapacitated, through age and failing 
strength, for regular employment of any kind ; but during these 
years he published several volumes of his poems, from the sale of 
which he managed to maintain himself and his wife — the only 
other sharer of his home — in honourable independence. A very 
influentially - supported petition was presented to the proper 
authority, praying that a Civil List Pension might be granted to 
the Poet, in recognition of his contributions to Literature, but no 
favourable response was received thereto. For a considerable 
time prior to his death, Mr. Thom was quite unable to bear the 
exertion required to farther the sale of his works, and to Mr. 
Sutherland, and a few gentlemen who co-operated with him, is 
due the honour of having to the last provided for the wants of 
the Poet's household during this period. A wider and more 
generous recognition of his worth would have been heartily wel- 
comed by these gentlemen, who, however, cheerfully did what was 
necessary to make his circumstances comfortable. That wider 
and more generous recognition the Poet was not permitted to 
experience ; but it is to be hoped that the people of Scotland will 
yet show their appreciation of the Works of the Author of " Jock 
O' The Knowe," whose writings contain nothing but what ad- 
mirers of the highest moral purity and finest poetical beauty can 
read, and read again, with pleasure as genuine as they will find in 
the works of any poet of the age in which we live. 



* Note referred to on Pages 121, 135, and 174. 
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